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LINKS BETWEEN PEOPLES 

Nor long ago we were talking 
with an elderly man, wise from years 
of activity in the farm movement, 
seasoned in the farmers’ long strug- 
gle for security. He had seen two 
wars and several depressions; he 
was realistic about politics, but not 
cynical. And here’s what he said: 
“I'm convinced that the great need 
of the present is to build real links 
between the people’s movements of 
different countries. The only hope 
for world peace is understanding 
and goodwill between the peoples of 
the world.” 

Like all wisdom, this is a simple 
idea. It seems obvious. Yet it is 
not simple to achieve, or we would 
have arrived at the millenium before 

The war-makers have always 
had to rely, in the last analysis, on 
the support of the people. They must 
divide us against each other if they 
are to succeed in their plans. The 
most recent example—the fascists— 
used as one of their chief prewar 
weapons the sowing of distrust, the 
fomenting of nationalism, anti-sem- 
itism and anti-Bolshevism. Even 
though we have defeated the fascists 
in Europe and Japan, their propa- 
finda was sowed deeply, and the 
iter effects still linger among us. 


EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


Now, organizations designed to 
prevent future wars and establish 
world security are rapidly coming 
into being. It is of utmost signif- 
icance that the United Nations Char- 
ter begins “We, the peoples of the 
United Nations”... This is a new 
recognition that peace must be built 
on peoples, not governments. Yet 
the negotiations and arrangements 
must go on between heads of govern- 
ments. 

In our country great numbers of 
people feel that the government is 
one step removed from them. There 
is a pressing need to draw the whole 
population into participation in the 
new world organization. The job 
won't be done until every last Cana- 
dian, for instance, feels that he per- 
sonally has a stake in the United Na- 
tions Organization, and a direct con- 
nection with it. 

There is no simple formula for 
creating this sense of belonging. The 
work must be done on many fronts. 
The first essential is the widest pos- 
sible discussion and expression of 
public opinion on the basic issues 
confronting UNO. It should be 
a main theme for all voluntary agen- 
cies undertaking any kind of educa- 
tional activity. This assumes that 
information will be available—books, 











pamphlets, study outlines, films, 
broadcasts—which arouse us to the 
issues and give us facts about them. 
It is unfortunate that there is no 
longer a government information 
board empowered to supply materi- 


als on a scale big enough to reach 
into every corner of the country. 


This presents an overwhelming chal- 
lenge to voluntary agencies such as 
the United Nations Society and the 
Canadian Association for Adult 
Education. 

UNO itself is not designed to sur- 
mount all the barriers which divide 
us today. Much of world reconstruc- 
tion will be carried on by specialized 
agencies, drawing together the 
United Nations around specific prob- 
lems. The World Congress Demo- 
Youth, assembled 
in London, may serve as the agency 
which builds unity among the young 
people of the world. The World 
Trade Union Congress has taken a 
gigantic step in bringing into contact 
organized labour all over the world. 
The United Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
tackles international problems in the 
The Food and 
Agriculture Organization is dedi- 
cated to achieving “enough of the 
right kind of food for everyone, 
everywhere.” All of these bodies will 
strengthen the web of international 
co-operation. 


cratic recently 


Nations 


field of education. 


It is important to distinguish here 
FAO UNESCO 
both of which will consist of dele- 


between the and 


gates appointed by national govern- 
ments—and the World Trade Union 


Congress and the World (Cop. 
gress of Democratic Youth, com. 
posed of delegates from voluntary 
organizations in their respective 
fields. Government delegates maj 
or may not command the respect and 
support of the people. In FAQ 
many sections of the farm population 
will find it difficult to feel a stake 
in the organization if they have n 
say in appointing the delegates. This 
difficulty can be overcome if govern- 
ment delegates are appointed after 
wide consultation with the farm or- 
ganizations, and if farm organiza- 
tions are encouraged to hold confer- 
ences, frame opinions, and send in 
resolutions to the Canadian FAO 
delegation. 

But most important of all, the 
Canadian delegates must feel that 
they receive their mandate from the 
people of Canada. 
feel 


Delegates must 
that behind them 
formed, organized, vigorous opin- 


stands in- 


ion, which will go the limit in sup- 
porting the policies leading to genu- 
ine co-operation among the nation 


J.H.M 
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PARENTS HAVE LEARNED 
PARENTHOOD is one of the oldest 
human occupations—full time for 
most mothers, part-time for most 
It involves more of the 
rld’s population than any other 
single activity. Strangely enough, 
in this period of rapid educational 
levelopment it’s the one field where 
formal training has lagged far be- 
hind our knowledge of the skills in- 
volved. In Canadian universities 
you can take courses on everything 
from architecture to zoology. Aside 
from a domestic science course in 
half a dozen colleges, no training is 
fered for parenthood. Our schools 
teach many useful and some useless 
kills and bodies of knowledge, but 
few of them have any courses in sex 
ducation or in home making. 
\merican schools and colleges ap- 
pear to have shown more initiative 
After all, there is the 
story of the person who got her Ph. 


than we have. 


D. for writing a thesis on “methods 
f washing dishes”! Recently, we 
ame across an excellent book on the 
planning and building of the small 
home. It turned out to be the text- 
ok of a course given at an Am- 
in university, to enable those 
who would someday build their own 
home to check materials, design, lay- 
ut, and so on. 
Now we are not advocating col- 
lege courses on parenthood as a so- 
to all problems of family life. 
In this country only a very small 
tumber of people attend college, 
anyhow. We bring out these rather 





startling facts to underline the im- 
portance of the informal education 
on family life and home-making 
which is carried on so extensively 


in press, radio, and through many, 
many voluntary organizations. The 
flood of recipes and advice about 
bringing up children is simply stag- 
gering. But there is more to parent- 
hood than the mechanics of house- 
keeping and a balanced diet for the 
children. The home is rooted in the 
community. Every other institution 
in society impinges on the home, af- 
fecting it for better or for worse. 

It is in this setting that the true 
importance of Home and School (or 
Parent-Teacher) Associations can 
be assessed. These clubs have en- 
listed the interest of thousands and 
thousands of Canadian parents and 
teachers. As Mr. De Wolfe points 
out in his article, through them 
parents have tackled community sore 
spots, studied the science of child de- 
velopment, and recommended ad- 
vance in school curriculum and or- 
ganization. This is no mere “course” 
for parents. It is training ‘“‘on the 
job,” and more important still, a 
means of acting together in solving 
the many problems which confront 
modern parents in today’s home. 

We are pleased to announce that 
Mr. De Wolfe’s is the first of a ser- 
ies of three articles to be written by 
active members of the Canadian Fed- 
This 
is a basic and primary field of adult 
education. 


eration of Home and School. 


J. H. M. 








» What promise does the new Food 
and Agriculture Organization hold 
out to our hungry. war-torn world? 


Feeding The World 


By Colin Groff 


There is food for thought for 
every Canadian citizen in the events 
which took place at the ancient city 
of Quebec in the latter days of Oc- 
tober. For here on Canadian soil, 
with the representatives of 37 of the 
allied nations present, was born the 
first of the United Nations perman- 
ent organizations to be set up under 
the peace program. This is the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, or 
“FAO” as it will be commonly 
called. 

During the war, Quebec was the 
scene of two historic United Na- 
tions’ conferences, called to plan the 
strategy of war. The conference re- 
cently concluded there, to use the 
words of Hon. L. B. Pearson, Chair- 
man of the conference, was to plan 
the strategy of “welfare, not war- 
fare.” 

For FAO has been set up to 
accomplish what has never been at- 
tempted before in human history, 
the organization of the production, 
distribution, and consumption of the 
world’s food supplies on a humani- 
tarian basis; in other words, the 
banishment of want and hunger from 
the world, in order that the first of 
the “four freedoms” may not remain 
an empty phrase. 


The main objectives of FAO, 
might be summed up this way: 
1. To establish, by means of sur- 
veys, research, collection of statist- 
ical data, and other information, 
the proper dietary needs of the 
people of the world, and to pro- 
vide all member nations at all 
times with a true and complete 
picture of the food situation in 
in every land. 

2. To endeavor to have the pro- 
duction of food in all countries co- 
related to the nutritional needs of 
the world’s population, to the end 
that eventually there shall be 
“enough of the right kind of food 
for everyone, everywhere.” To 
promote in all possible ways the 
scientific development of agricul- 
tural production, and to dissemi- 
nate information and to provide 
technical services to governments 
to that end. 

3. To assist in re-organizing the 
marketing and distribution ma- 
chinery for the handling of food 
and other agricultural products on 
a world basis, in such a way 4s 
to ensure the delivery of these 
products in the most equitable 
manner to the people who need 
them, in the quickest and most 





efficient way, and at the lowest 
price economically possible—that 
is, a price that will assure to the 
producer of these products a re- 
turn commensurate with the costs 
of production, the maintenance of 
his production unit, and the main- 
tenance of a proper standard of 
living for himself, his family and 
his workers. 

Forty-two of the allied nations 
have already agreed to work to- 
gether to make these objectives 
become a reality. None of the dele- 
gates present at the conference was 
in any doubt as to the immensity of 
the task, nor had they any illusions 
about the difficulties besetting the 
path of those who will have to do 
the job. But, working together dur- 
ing the entire conference in a spirit 
of the utmost good-will and friend- 
liness, they emerged with the inspir- 
ation of a great hope that somehow 
this thing was going to be done. 

For one thing, they had the inspir- 
ing leadership during the conference, 
of L. B. “Mike” Pearson, Canada’s 
ambassador to Washington, who 
was chairman of the interim com- 
mission preparing the way for FAO, 
and was continued as permanent 

man of the Quebec conference 
by unanimous choice. His closing 
speech to the Quebec conference 
while realistic, was full of hope for 
the future of the organization. 

For another, the conference wisely 
entrusted the guidance and direction 
of the new organization for the first 
two years of its life to that grand 
(ld Scot, Sir John Boyd-Orr, for 


many years a world figure in the 
field of food and nutrition, a man of 
great zeal and energy and enthusi- 
asm, whose inmost fervor came sud- 
denly to the surface in the final 
hours of the conference and found 
expression in a solemn declaration 
of loyalty to the new organization, 
when Sir John renounced citizenship 
in his native land, and pronounced 
himself now a citizen of the world, 
and the first international civil ser- 
vant. 

“Can it work?’ was the question 
naturally flitting from mouth to 
mouth about the conference. 

“Tt must work—it’s our last 
chance,” bluntly declared one pro- 
minent delegate. 

It can work, if international good- 
will remains sufficiently buoyant to 
keep afloat the fleet of peace ships 
about to be launched, of which FAO 
is the first. 

It can work, if the wells of pa- 
tience and forbearance do not run 
dry with the heavy and continuous 
drain that will be made upon them. 

It can work, if nations can find it 
possible to plan together for the 
orderly marketing and distribution 
of the world’s food so that no longer 
need there be any more of the tragic 





COLIN GROFF, _ Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, at- 
tended the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization 
meeting in Quebec city. 
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GROWTH OF CANADA'S FOOD EXPORTS 


(1939-1944) 
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“economic surpluses” of food char- 
acteristic of the chaos-creating sys- 
tems of the pre-war world, which 
spelled disaster for both producers 
and consumers. 

It must work, if the world is to 
have lasting peace. It can be the 
answer to the atomic bomb, said Sir 


John Orr. 


3,873,200 LBS. 
187,825,000 LBS. 
1,274,327 D02. 
90,944,800 LBS. 
185,606 TONS 
4,887,137 TONS 





















































































































































































































































































































































103,203,800 LBS. 
695,757,000 LBS. 
58,403,410 002. 
131,429,200 LBS. 
215,180 TONS 
8,750,391 TONS 


—(CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


From the beginning, it has beer 
made abundantly clear that FAQ 1s 
not to be a trafficker in food con- 
modities. It will be the function of 
the organization not only to gather 
information, make surveys, offer 
technical services, and such like, but 
also to formulate policies and recom 
mend them to the participating gov- 





This in 
addition to the over-all task of pro- 


erments for signature. 


moting these policies and recom- 
mendations in other ways, chiefly by 
the development of public opinion in 
their support. 

no account will FAO 
tually deal in commodities, nor at- 
tempt to handle world surpluses or 
negotiate food contracts. Under its 
present constitution it has no author- 
ty to do that. Mr. Pearson said, in 
effect, during a press conference, 
“FAO cannot do this job alone. Its 
activities must be co-ordinated with 
such other allied peace organizations 
as the economic and social security 
ouncil, the Bretton Woods set-up, 
and a new set-up to be known as the 
international trade organization.” 
ilowever, there were those at the 
conference who did not hesitate to 
express their view that ultimately 
FAO must gather unto itself much 
more authority than it will possess 
in its initial stages. 


Jut on 


he Producer Viewpoint 


What is the producer viewpoint 
on the conference? This has already 
been publicly expressed to a degree 
by H. H. Hannam, President of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
ina statement issued from the con- 


erence for press and radio use. 
“Our producers fully realize that if 
this ideal (of a properly fed world) 
is to become a reality we must have 
international policies agreed upon 
and international machinery func- 


tioning in such a way as to prevent 


the piling up of food surpluses in 
some nations while people in other 
countries suffer from shortage of 
food, hunger and malnutrition. They 
also realize that as producers of 
primary products they will be ex- 
pected to expand their production to 
meet the requirements of this pro- 
gram of plenty. But they know that 
along with this must go improve- 
ments in distribution both at home 
and in the international field. They 
feel keenly that one of the first funda- 
mentals of such a program must be 
to get stabilization of markets and 
prices through international agree- 
ment and co-operation on the part 
of both exporting and importing 
countries.” 

“Naturally” continued Mr. Han- 
nam “we who see the great need 
are impatient that the allied nations 
should go all the way as soon as 
possible in doing those things that 
have to be done. But the first step 
of importance is that all these na- 
tions come together first, join hands 
in one organization to face these 
problems, and agree on a definite 
program to handle them. Once this 
is accomplished, the task of setting 
up machinery to complete the job 
should not be unduly difficult.” 

“In such a program we have en- 
visioned” continued Mr. 
“we cannot afford to fail. On the 
other hand, success can mean a 
standard of health and well-being for 
which humanity for the first time 
could well be proud. To this task 
all of us must devote ourselves faith- 
fully, and without reservation.” 


Hannam, 








p> What kind of films are best 
for group discussion? A group 
in Ottawa tackled this question. 


Films And Discussion 
By H. C. Campbell 


THIS PAST FALL a committee of the 
Public Affairs Council of the Ottawa 
Y.M.C.A. decided to find out more 
about the type of discussion that 
arose at a film forum. This com- 
mittee had representatives on it of 
the Ottawa Branch, National Film 
Society, National Film Board, and 
members of four organizations who 
sponsored the forums. 

Readers of “Food for Thought” 
should have no trouble in appreci- 
ating why such an enquiry was 
made, since the subject of film for- 
ums and their use in adult programs 
has been covered by numerous arti- 
cles in this magazine in the last few 
issues. 

The Public Affairs Council knew 
that film forums could be organized, 
but they did not know how the two 
parts, the film show and the result- 
ing discussion, really fitted together 
to make a worthwhile group exper- 
ience. 

They did not know the value of 
the film’s content in relation to the 
discussion that actually took place, 
or whether the discussion received 
any stimulus from the film being 
shown. 

These were two points on which 
the committee wanted information. 
Here’s how they tried to get it. 


8 


Five short documentary films and 
five very competent discussion lead- 
ers who also had some expert 
knowledge of this field were selected 
by the Committee. Then four 
organizations in Ottawa that wanted 
a five-week program of films for- 
ums for their own groups took up 
the offer of the Committee to par- 
ticipate in the project. Repre- 
sentatives of these organizations took 
part in selecting the topics. 

The organizations were the Wo- 
men’s School for Citizenship, the 
Red Triangle Club, the Y.M.C.A- 
Y.W.C.A. So-Ed, and the local 
education committee of the Canadian 
Congress of Labor. 

The films were selected as far as 
possible on the basis of easy avail- 
ability for similar groups in other 
Canadian cities. They were chosen 
after the committee had previewed 
a large number of possibilities. The 
titles were: “The Peoples’s Bank’ 
(Co-operatives), “The City” (Hous- 
ing), “Tyneside Story” and discus- 
sion trailer (Full Employment), 
“Now the Peace” (World Organiz- 
tion) and “Tolerance” (Racial Dis- 
crimination) with a film strip. 

The real job of finding out how 
these films affected group discussion 
was attempted by employing two 








Children and adults alike enjoy film showings 


separate question forms, which were 
filled in by each group after each 
film forum. One question form of 
32 questions was filled in by the dis- 
cussion leader alone. 16 of these 
questions were specifically about the 
nature of the discussion at that par- 
ticular film forum. 

The other question form was filled 
in by the audience. It was limited to 
9 questions which could be answered 
by checks. Five of these were spe- 
‘ifically on the relation of the dis- 
‘ussion to the film. 

While a final analysis had not 
been made at time of writing, there 
sa wealth of comment in these 
questionnaires for any person inter- 
ested in selecting films for discus- 


sion. 


In all about 450 people have 
seen the films and have commented 


upon the forums. Another 750 saw 
the films but did not participate in 
the discussion. 

The Committee will be glad to 
make their report available to any 
groups in Canada interested in using 
films and discussion in their pro- 
grams. 


HARRY CAMPBELL, a Nat- 
tonal Film Board Producer, was 
chairman of the experimental 
film project he describes in this 
article. 





p» Many types of community councils 
and centres are springing up these 
a helpful analysis. 


days. Here's 


The Community Centre Movement 
By Murray G. Ross 


One of the most interesting social 
phenomena of our day is the remark- 
able growth in community activity, 
which is popularly known as the 
Community Centre Movement. 
There are many practical indi- 
cations of the scope and reality of 
this phenomenon. It is reliably re- 
ported that some 200 different Ca- 
nadian communities have made for- 
mal requests to the Federal Govern- 
ment for help and advice in the 
development of local Community 
Centres. A number of these have 
already raised considerable sums of 
money for building and others have 
well advanced plans for financial 
campaigns. There is, further, a 
growing body of literature related to 
Community Centres and pamphlets, 
magazines and newspapers articles 
on this subject are appearing in in- 
creasing numbers. A more than 
casual interest in Community Cen- 
tres is evidenced on the part of poli- 
tical leaders at the federal, provincial, 
and local levels. Some provincial 
governments (e.g. Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan) and some municipal 
councils have already passed legis- 
lation which gives encouragement to 
the growth and development of the 
Community Centre Movement. 


Perhaps never before has there 
been such a large, spontaneous and 
popular movement of the people of 
Canada directed at the enrichment of 
communal life. The full scope and 
significance of this movement is not 
easy to measure at this moment. 
But its possibilities are so great as to 
stir both the philosopher and the 
politician as well as the ordinary 
citizen. 


TYPES OF COMMUNITY CENTRES 


When one looks at the kinds of 
Community Centres now in oper- 
ation, one is rather amazed at the 
variation in the organization and 
purpose of these Centres. One 
wonders, at times, if they are of the 
same species at all. From a study of 
a fairly large number of current 
Community Centres there appear to 
be three rather distinctive types of 
Centres. These may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: 


1. Those concerned with building 
and equipment 


There are a large number of 
groups in Canada who are plan- 
ning to provide their community 
with new recreational facilities. 
The kind of facilities to be pro- 





vided range all the way from ice 
skating rinks to arts and crafts 
centres. Almost all of these are re- 
ferred to as Community Centres. 
The move to provide such Centres 
seems to be quite spontaneous, to 
be planned by a “pick-up” group 
of interested individuals, and to 
involve rather substantial grants 
from the local government and 
from local industries. From what 
one hears of such plans for new 
buildings, there seems to be some 
rather naive thinking about such 
problems as leadership, the pre- 
cise kind of plant and equipment 
required, the kind of program load 
the building can maintain, and the 
cost of operating such a building. 
The popular cry has been, “We 
need a Community Centre” ; many 
people have responded to this ap- 
peal; money has been raised ; and 
now the problems of what, where, 
and how to build are being faced. 


. Those concerned with operating a 
community program 


These are usually well organ- 
ized groups representative of the 
citizens and organizations of the 
community, who plan and conduct 
a program of sports, or music, or 
lectures, or forums in whatever 
facilities are available in the com- 
munity. Some of these are little 
more than clubs sponsoring a 
community program; others are 
strong groups that conduct a sub- 
stantial and significant program in 
the community. The Community 
Centre in Sangudo, a town of two 


hundred people in Alberta, for 
example, conducts a very broad 
and useful program of sports, dis- 
cussion clubs, movie programs, 
dances, and so forth. The Perth- 
Royce and Huron Community 
Centres in Toronto operate very 
interesting community programs 
in schools in their neighbourhood. 


. Those concerned with co-ordi- 


nation and planning. 


These are usually groups made 
up of representatives of communi- 
ty organizations and agencies, 
which are concerned with co-ordi- 
nating existing recreational, educa- 
tional, and welfare service. They 
are not concerned with conducting 
or operating a program or a build- 
ing and are often not considered a 
part of the Community Centre 
movement. A good example of 
this type of organization is the 
Notre Dame de Grace Community 
Council, made up of organizational 
representatives of that neighbour- 
hood in Montreal who have, 
through their efforts, had some 
poisonous weeds eradicated in 
their neighbourhood, had a new 
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library opened, had a pool room 
closed, set up a counselling service 
for returned men. This Council 
does not operate a program—it 
spots a need and seeks to encour- 
age the proper agency or authority 
to take appropriate action to meet 
this need. Its role is essentially 


that of planning and stimulating. 
the actual operation of a project or 
program (such as the library) is 
left to other organizations. 


* * * 


All of these types or organiza- 
tions are significant and important. 
The first two (those concerned with 
building and equipment and those 
concerned with conducting a com- 
munity program), appear to be es- 
sentially grass-root movements of 
the people to provide better leisure 
time activities in the community. 

They are significant because they 
represent a democratic movement. 
These Centres are an attempt on the 
part of the “common man” to organ- 
ize and, through co-operative effort, 
to make their communities a better 
place in which to live. Such Centres 
could, and do, become a training 
ground in democratic procedures. 
They often involve what Trotsky 
called the “political non-existent” 
(that is, those people who never 
vote) and draw these people into the 
affairs of the community. 

They are important, further, be- 
cause they seek, fundamentally, to 
integrate the community. A recent 
study under the imposing title of 
“Socio-Economic Circumstances and 
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Adult Participation in Cultural ang 
Educational Activities” shows quite 
clearly that most of the educationa| 
and cultural programs in Spring. 
field, Mass. (and, presumably, in 
most other comparable cities) never 
reach down into the masses of the 
people; and large numbers, especi- 
ally of the foreign-born, those in the 
low income groups, those of low edu- 
cational status, are never included 
in what is often considered to be the 
“finer leisure time activities” of the 
community. Many Community Cen- 
tres have got hold of these people 
and many of them are active parti- 
cipants in Centre activities. 

These community buildings and 
programs are significant, also, be- 
cause they tackle directly one of our 
major Canadian social problems— 
namely the lack of adequate recrea- 
tional services in our country. This 
report has already emphasized the 
very great lack of buildings, equip- 
ment, and leadership in the recrea- 
tional field in Canada. This is 
especially true of public recreational 
services which are far below what 
might be termed normal standards. 
Community Centres of the first two 
types make a direct attack on this 
problem by trying to meet this de- 
ficiency. One may question whether 
such small groups of private citizens 
can ever do adequately that which is 
essentially a public responsibility, 
but at least they are making a useful 
attempt. 

The third type of Centre in our 
classification (that is, the co-ordin- 
ating and planning council), is 





movement to better co-ordinate ex- 
isting programs and to plan ways 
and means by which the whole wel- 
fare of the community may be raised. 
This kind of organization is of the 
greatest importance because it keeps 





—NATIONAL Fitm Boarp 


itself sufficiently free from the de- 
tails of operating a program so that 
it is able to give time both to the 
task of improving the services of ex- 
isting agencies and to planning in 
the wide field of community welfare. 








Such Councils are concerned not 
only with recreation and informal 
education but also with housing, 
health, counselling, day nurseries, 
and many other concerns of citizens 
of the community. They have not 
only a somewhat different function 
(i.e. planning) but have a wider 
field of concern than the other types 
of Centres. 

It is quite apparent that (if we 
limit Community Centres to these 
types of organization) all three types 
of Centres have a purpose and a 
function that is useful and desirable 
in the modern community. We need 
buildings for recreation, for club 
meetings, for nurseries, for counsell- 
ing offices; we need people inter- 
ested in the operation of community 
activities and in the development of 
community morale and esprit de 
corps; we need councils which take 
a large and objective view of the 
community, which will identify new 
needs, spot gaps in existing services, 
see crucial areas in which new ser- 
vices are required. 

We would emphasize the necessity 
to distinguish between a Council 
whose function should be planning 
in its field of community welfare, 
and the Centre whose function 
should be operating a broad com- 
munity recreation program. Our 
study suggests that too many Coun- 
cils or Centres undertake both func- 
tions without adequately understand- 
ing the implications of each and that, 
as a consequence, confusion and 
frustration arise in the first years of 
the organization. 
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We attach great importance t 
both the functions of planning and 
operation in the community. Both 
are useful. Both are essential to the 
full development of the idea which 
seems to lie behind the Community 
Centre Movement. We feel it worth 
stressing therefore: 


(1) Community. planning Councils 
at the neighbourhood or communi- 
ty level are desirable. 


These Councils are made up of 
the key people in each neighbour- 
hood or community representative 
of both the ordinary citizens as 
well as organizations whose func- 
tion it is to look at the neighbour- 
hood as a whole, to identify needs, 
to encourage and work for new 
services, to spur on existing oper- 
ation, etc. Such Councils : as 
these can make planning a real- 
istic and useful process. 

In many cities (of over 25,000) 
Welfare Councils have been organ- 
ized to perform this function. Such 
Councils are often effective in 
drawing together agencies, organ- 
izations, and the ordinary citizen: 
of the community. There is 4 
danger in such Councils (and this 
is evident in many Councils of 
Social Agencies) that large ager- 
cies and organizations will pre- 
dominate in the Council member- 
ship and that many of the concerns 
and ideas of the citizens will be 
lost in the prior attention given to 
the problems of agency co-ordin- 
ation and planning. This difficulty 
can be avoided in larger cities if 





neighbourhood councils (of citi- 
zens) are organized and these, in 
turn, co-ordinated so that they can 
be represented as a unit on the 
larger Welfare Council. Such a 
plan permits planning at both the 
neighbourhood and city-wide level 
and provides for the expression 
of all concerned in the planning 
process. In smaller cities only one 
Council is necessary and this must 
of course, be representative of all 
the people of the community. 
There may be a tendency for all 
such Councils to become operating 
Councils—that is to organize and 
conduct certain activities them- 
selves. This, of course, may be 
desirable—but over a long period 
experts suggest that, to the extent 
that they burden themselves with 
the details of operating a program, 
to that extent will their effective- 
ness as a planning agency suffer. 
A good example of the way such 
a Council works is illustrated by 
the N.D.G. Council in Montreal 
which, after study, became con- 
cerned with the lack of library fa- 
cilities in the neighbourhood. Once 
having got the proper authorities 
to do something about this, how- 
ever, the Council was able to turn 
its attention to other community 
problems. From even a casual 
survey of such Councils it can be 
seen that their work in keeping 
alive democratic processes and in 
seeking to improve and enrich 
community welfare, is of the great- 
est importance. These Councils 
will not, however, spring up and 





BUILDING ---WITH BOOKS 


The people . . . can no more 
build this region without books 


‘than a great dam can be built 


without solid foundations in the 
earth. 

Books are the vessels that 
hold our most precious re- 
source, ideas of human beings, 
ideas that stir the poetic imagi- 
nation and the longing and the 
hopes of our people, ideas that 
record history and interpret tt 
so that today may have mean- 
ing, and a light may be shed 
upon tomorrow. Books, vi- 
brating with ideas, rouse us 
against injustice to our fellow 
men and move us toward just- 
ice. Books give one man out of 
his experience and skill, power 
to teach his neighbors how to 
build up the region’s soil—that 
out of which grow not only 
grasses and woodlands but a 
freer and more humane com- 
munity. 

Davip E. LILiENTHAL, 
Chairman 
Tennessee Valley Authority 





grow without careful leadership. 
Private agencies in the neighbour- 
hood can and should give encour- 
agement and help the local Com- 
munity Council but there needs to 
be a less-biased and more com- 
munity-oriented agency to provide 
the real leadership for such Coun- 
cils. 








In larger cities leadership to in- 
itiate and guide Community and 
Neighbourhood Councils may well 
be provided through the Com- 
munity Chest fund. In other cities 
money to provide full or part-time 
leadership for the Council may 
need to be raised through a special 
appeal. 

If these Councils are to be free 
to do good planning and to work 
at special projects, there must be 
other developments in the neigh- 
bourhood to meet the obvious need 
for Community Centre activities. 
For this reason we believe: 


schools, and this is a step which js 
economical and perhaps desirable 
But most schools can be used suc. 
cessfully only if they are thor. 
oughly modernized and adapted 
for adult use. One of the recent 
and annual reports of the Ameri. 
can Association of School Ad- 
ministrators called “Youth Educa- 
tion Today” makes a strong plea 
for such use of school buildings, 
They point out the very successful 
experience of Milwaukee in this 
regard and say in part: “Through 
careful study and clever planning, 
and with comparatively little ex- 


pense, old schoolhouses have been 
made useable for community activ- 
ities ; basement rooms transformed 


2. There should be a great expan- 
sion of public recreational services 
through Community Centres 


The great lag in athletics, arts 
and crafts, and other informal edu- 
cational activities cannot be met 
with private funds. This may be 
possible in a few communities but 
the problem of adequate services 
in terms of buildings, equipment, 
and leadership for all the people 
in the country is one of such dim- 
ensions that only a combination of 
public and private money and ef- 
fort can meet the situation. 

It is appropriate to suggest that 
the local municipal government 
(with subsidies from federal and 
provincial governments) should 
accept the responsibility for pro- 
viding a broad base of recrea- 
tional services in terms of build- 
ings, equipment, and leadership. 
In this connection there is, of 
course, the possibility of using the 
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into game and club rooms; class- 
rooms made useable at night by 
mounting the seats on wooden 
runners so that they can be moved 
into the cloakrooms after the 
school; old fashioned assembly 
halls arranged for gymnastics and 
games, motion pictures and 
dances; cupboards and _ store 
rooms built in out-of-the-way 
corners to make storage of equip- 
ment possible.” 

In addition, steps must be taken 
to rid all programs for adults in 
schools of the formal and “school- 
ish” atmosphere which invariably 
hangs over a school opened for 
evening use. The wise selection 
and use of leaders as well as adap- 
tations of the physical arrange- 
ments of the school building can 
do much to meet this problem. 

Our own conviction is that both 





the provision of such facilities as 
well as of professional leadership 
to guide these activities, is a public 
or civic responsibility. One of the 
first objectives of the Community 
Councils would probably be to 
press for such action on the part 
of public officials. 

Assuming that there is a willing- 
ness on the part of the local gov- 
ernment to provide such services, 
what is their approach to the local 
community and what is their re- 
lation to the Community Council? 

Our point of view is that any 
modern public recreational and 
educational program which fails 
to recognize and utilize the resi- 
dent forces in the community is 
only partially effective. Therefore 
an effort should be made to organ- 
ize a Community Centre—that is, 
an association of the people in the 
neighbourhood interested and con- 
cerned in planning and operating 
a broad program of sports, dances, 
arts and crafts, public forums, and 
other activities. The Centre thus 
becomes an operating association. 
The city provides buildings, equip- 
ment, leadership, and some fin- 
ances. The people in the com- 
munity form an active advisory 
board, participating fully in the 
planning and conduct of the neigh- 
bourhood program. 

Some will not, of course, ap- 
prove of the suggestion that much 
of the responsibility for the de- 
velopment of Centres is a public 


responsibility. And yet if we are 
realistic we will recognize the fact 
that in most cases the cost of 
operating a Centre program, if it is 
to include all the people in the 
country is so enormous as to be 
beyond the scope of private fin- 
ance. 


IN SUMMARY 


We have suggested that each com- 
munity or city neighbourhood should 
have a Community or Neighbour- 
hood Council which should receive 
some guidance from the Welfare 
Chests and which should concern it- 
self with all the problems of the com- 
munity. 

Its role would be essentially that 
of planning and encouraging com- 
munity reform and improvements. 
We have suggested also, the 
development of Community Cen- 
tres in each neighbourhood—Centres 
publicly supported and operated 
by the people of the neighbour- 
hood. Such Centres would be 
concerned with the development of 
a broad program of recreation—arts 
and crafts, music, discussion groups, 
lectures, dances, picnics, etc. Their 
function is primarily that of oper- 
ating a program. The Council and 
Centre should, and will, have many 
of the same members. In some com- 
munities they will be the same group. 
But if the planning function is as 
important as we have suggested it 
must be given separate and continu- 
ous attention. 











BRIEF NEWS 


Folk School Planned 


ONTARIO is to have very shortly a 
real Danish-type Folk High School. 
It is being built by Mr. John Madsen 
a Danish-Canadian, on a 90-acre 
farm which he will operate as a 
dairy farm with an accredited Hol- 
stein herd. He hopes to have it 
ready for a small class to start in 
February. Later, in the summer 
months, he hopes to have two one- 
month classes in Handicrafts. 

Mr. Madsen has been in Canada 
since 1930, and is well known for his 
classes in Danish Folk Dancing. He 
also has been operating a small 
factory for making gymnasium 
equipment. In his youth he attended 
several different types of Folk High 
Schools in Denmark. 


Parents Active in B.C. 


VicroriA’s three thousand Parent- 
Teacher members, working through 
their twenty-six affiliated associ- 
ations (the Victoria and District 
Parent-Teacher Council), have all 
had opportunities for community 
endeavour. The manner in which 
they have taken advantage of them 
has been reflected in many ways. 
They have expressed themselves 
through school improvements, Hal- 


lowe’en parties, Teen Canteens, co- 
operative playgrounds. Through 
their Council they handled ration 
book distribution; undertook man- 
agement of the National Clothing 
Drive; canvassed for funds and ar- 
ranged a tag day for a Memorial 
Arena. They have instituted re- 
search into low standard literature, 
films and radio programmes. They 
have co-operated with the Wartime 
Prices Board and supported the 
Princess Alice Foundation fund. 
As the Mayor said: “In greater 
Victoria the name Parent-Teacher 
Association is synonymous 
good citizenship.” 


with 


* * * 


Barrie Reconverts 


The people of Barrie, Ontario, are 
now reviving community activities 
that they discontinued during the 
last few years in favour of projects 
connected with the war effort. Re 
organization of the Barrie Drama 
Club which was disbanded in 1941 
is one of the signs of renewed inter- 
est. Five plays are planned for the 
1945-46 season and work has 4 
ready begun on two one-act plays to 
be produced before Christmas. 

Classes in recreation leadership 
held in the Library Hall have drawn 
a large attendance of young people 
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representing a dozen or more com- 
in the Barrie district. 
Under the sponsorship of the Feder- 
ation of Agriculture and the Com- 
munity Life Training Institute these 
classes offer training in folk dancing, 
choral singing, party planning and 
the organization of games. This 
project has been especially popular 
with members of farm forum groups, 
leaders in young people’s church 
organizations and school teachers. 

A Simcoe County Arts and Crafts 
Group has also been organized and 
members are planning a three-week 
school to be held in Barrie next Jan- 
uary. Weaving, pottery and leather 
work are to be among the classes 
fiered. Arrangements are being 
made to secure a speaker and an ex- 
hibit of craft work for a public meet- 
ing to be held in December. 


munities 


* * 


Films Lead 
To Memorial Centre 


Belton, National Film 
Board Representative on Vancouver 
Island writes that the Alberni Dis- 
trict service clubs are sponsoring a 
Memorial Centre. “Plans are under 
way in this district for the erection 
of a large Memorial Civic Centre 
and films have played a real part in 
the development. More than two 
years ago individuals realized the 
need for a centre but could not raise 
the necessary enthusiasm. Meetings 
were held, and the idea was born but 
died because the people had not 


* 


Ernie 
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learned the power of united action 
and were accustomed to wait for 
civic, provincial or federal leader- 
ship. 

“However, after seeing and dis- 
cussing such films as THE CITY, 
NEW TOWNS FOR OLD, LES- 
SONS IN LIVING, CONFER- 
ENCE AT YELLOW SPRINGS, 
YOUTH IN CRISIS and WHEN 
WORK IS DONE the people real- 
ized the need and at a meeting of the 
Kin Club the plan originated. Other 
service clubs were approached with 
a view to forming a service club 
board. The sum of $1,000 yearly 
was pledged by Kin, and other clubs 
were asked to match this contri- 
bution. A site was chosen in the 


centre of the town, in parkland and 
away from industry according to the 


plan advocated in NEW TOWNS 
FOR OLD and THE CITY. 
When finished, the centre will in- 
clude an auditorium for little theatre 
work, and film utilization, library, 
cafeteria, gymnasium, dance hall, 
skating rink, swimming pool and 
courts for basket ball, badminton and 
tennis.” 

To outline the proposed plan for 
a new secondary school combined 
with the Alberni District Memorial 
Centre and to solicit the help of all 
organizations in the district a report 
was prepared and circulated to mem- 
bers of local groups. This report 
described plans for the Centre, and 
the financial assistance that could be 
counted on from the Provincial 
Government and the major local in- 
dustries. 











Readers are invited to send in 
“brief news” about doings in 
their own organizations and 
communities. Items should 
describe actual projects and 
programs, and should be not 
more than 150 words in length. 
We pay one dollar for each 


news item accepted for pub- 
lication. 











After considering this report, 39 
organizations in the Alberni District 
appointed delegates to attend a meet- 
ing on October 19 for the election of 
permanent officers and committees. 
These are now working on plans for 
the actual buildings and grounds, and 
arrangements for advertising and 
financing the project. 


Bilingual Library 
Meetings 


French-speaking and English- 
speaking librarians discussed to- 
gether their problems and objectives 
in the first annual convention of the 
Quebec Library Association. In fact 
the bilingual membership of this As- 
sociation is probably unique in 
library meetings on this continent. 
Mr. J. A. Brunet, Director of Lib- 
raries for the Catholic School Board, 
as president of the Q.L.A., was 
chairman of the Convention Pro- 


gramme Committee and presided at 
several of the meetings. 

The convention met in a number 
of sections, on Reference Libraries, 
Children’s and School Libraries, 
Public Libraries, and University 
Libraries. Emphasis was placed on 
the role of the library in the com- 
munity. Delegates were reminded 
of the groups with whom they might 
co-operate in order to enrich the life 
of the community—schools, social 
agencies, Boy Scouts, church groups 
and political clubs. Several |i- 
brarians gave papers on the relation 
of library work to research depart- 
ments of industrial and business 
organizations. 


Farm Forums in Action 


“WHERE can we get some clothes- 
pins - also some material on the Hos- 
pitalization Plan?” writes a Farm 
Forum in Huron County. The 
Ontario Farm Forum office was 
just out of clothespins, but sent them 
—and a dozen other groups— the 
material they needed on the hospi- 
talization scheme sponsored by the 
Credit Unions Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation. Travelling libraries, re- 
creation grounds, drinking water 
tested, a bus for the High School 
children, plans for a community trip 
to Peterboro, better telephone ser- 
vice—these are a few of the action 
projects in which Forums have inter- 
ested themselves in the first three 
weeks of the new season. 
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» Through Home and School clubs, 


parents 


take the lead in regard to 


education and community welfare. 


Parent Education Shows Results 


By L. A. 


In earlier days “ Adult Education” 
concerned itself mainly with econo- 
mic and political problems. In some 
quarters this angle is still upper- 
most. The Home and School As- 
sociation (made up of adults) be- 
lieves, however, in all phases of adult 
education, while stressing particular- 
ly education about education. Its 
members study, work for, and sup- 
port a broadened interpretation of 
education—education for all, wheth- 
er bookishly inclined or not. As 
a result, public interest in both in- 
school and out-of-school education 
has become wide-spread. In every 
community where a Home and 
School Association exists, many 
citizens are far ahead of teachers 
and school officials in their know- 
ledge of what schools should do. 
While teachers flounder over decimal 
fractions for those who will never be 
mathematicians, and constitutional 
history (which the teachers them- 
selves rarely understand) for those 
who will never be statesmen, the 
parents are urging nutrition, child 
psychology, curriculum _ revision, 
education according to needs and 
interests, etc. Among questions 
which have been discussed and acted 
upon are: What are schools for? 
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DeWolfe 


Who should teach? Whom should 
the school serve? What community 
needs should the school supply? 
What can the community do to help 
the school? Does the community 
provide experiences and activities in 
all curriculum subjects? and if not, 
what can be done about it? 

In the Maritimes, 80% of the 
associations are in rural areas. In 
other provinces, urban groups pre- 
dominate. Though human nature 
and human needs are similar in both 
groups, economic and social con- 
ditions differ. Therefore, while the 
aims of the Home and School As- 
sociation in the two environments 
are practically the same, methods 
of accomplishment differ. Urban 
groups endeavor to educate School 
3oards and teachers. For instance, 
the idea of the Lighted Schoolhouse 
was opposed by urban Board Mem- 
bers—who thought they owned the 
schools. Urban school supervisors 
are, in general, dictators. They do 
not welcome suggestions or advice 
from the common man. Through the 
Home and School Association how- 
ever, parents and taxpayers have 
(gently but firmly) insisted that they 
own the children and pay for the 
schools, and that therefore they have 








a right to demand education for all 
according to needs and interests. 
In this way schools are becoming 
more nearly democratic. 

In rural districts, money raising is 
frequently the first sign of interest. 
City School Boards vote money by 
thousands of dollars. Rural people 
are unfamiliar even with hundreds. 
Rural school Boards are afraid of 
taxpayers. Yet when taxpayers, 
through their Home and School As- 
sociations, decide on better school 
buildings, grounds, and equipment 
and offer to match the school tax 
total on a 50-50 basis, the wheels be- 
gin to turn. Over and over we have 
seen districts that formerly opposed 
a 5% increase in taxes decide to 
raise money through various forms 
of entertainment for the purpose of 
wiring the schoolbuildings, pur- 
chasing a piano, a radio, a sound 
projector, pictures—almost anything 
that forward-looking members pro- 
pose. 

The next step is what to do with 
these aids. Here is one place where 
Parent Education in a broader sense 
enters the picture. From the physi- 
cal needs of the school to the physi- 
cal, emotional, and social needs of 
children is an easy step. At this 
stage, study clubs are set up. Those 
vn children’s needs are more popu- 
lar, especially with mothers, than 
any others that have been tried. 

Crafts, music, dramatics, libraries, 
visual aids, radio programs, and art 
in daily life are now approved and 
even demanded by many parents. 
Teachers and educational officials, 


trained only in academic work, pre- 
vent rapid progress. Yet even they 
are beginning to fall in line, 
Teacher-training schools and the 
requirements of traditional univer- 
sities are our greatest hurdles, Pub- 
lic opinion, molded by the Home and 
School Associations, is, however, 
making a few paths of escape from 
the inherited rut. 

Specific accomplishments in recent 
years include wider use of Govern- 
ment literature—especially on nv- 
trition; use of Government officials 
(Departments of Education and 
Health) ; establishment of commun- 
ity libraries ; making schools more at- 
tractive for teachers, children, and 
the public ; sponsoring night schools 
on the hobby plan; trying to devise 
sane “graduating” courses for the 
non-professional groups; popular- 
izing Education Week, Better Par- 
enthood Week, Canadian Book 
Week, and School Broadcasts; in- 
troducing Guidance—not only vo- 
cational but social; advocating 
Nursery Schools; promoting better 
health and sanitation; beautifying 
schools grounds and home surround- 
ings. As a result of these efforts, 
business men are beginning to see 
that education of the masses means 
increased business. Therefore, they 
now regard money for education as 
an investment rather than an expen- 
diture. 


Tax payers, in many cases, 
now feel that the school is theirs. 
Therefore, they are willing to work 


for it and to pay for it. They are 
willing to make their communities 





good to live in and people good 
enough to live in them. 

Another phase of Parent Edu- 
cation is an understanding of “re- 
creation”, and of “wise use of lei- 
sure’. Many think of leisure as 
idleness, and of “recreation” as 
sports or play. When we think of 
recreation as an antidote for 
drudgery, to play is added many hob- 
bies which, instead of “killing time” 
sive something of lasting and tan- 
gible value for time spent. What is 
work to one may be play to another 
Some parents find that hobbies prove 
to be a substitute for questionable 
“movies”. 

In a number of cases, the Home 
and School Association has succeed- 
ed in providing educational films for 
Saturday afternoons. If regular 
theatres would not co-operate, 
schools and local community centres 
have come to the rescue with films of 
their own choosing. The fact that 
the latter were “free” was an at- 
traction. 

Though similar improvement has 
been attempted in the quality of 
radio programs, progress has not 
been so satisfactory. Broadcasting 
administrators claim that if a pro- 
gram is above Grade three mentality, 
it will satisfy only a minority of 
listeners. The method of deciding 


the popularity of certain programs 
does not accurately measure our 


general mentality. Parent Study 
clubs are now asking why Canadians 
must remain at Grade three level. 
If children in school are expected to 


progress at the rate of a grade a year 
(unsound though that system is) 
and since soldiers could advance at 
the rate of a grade a month, might 
not radio audiences advance at least 
a grade in two years? We are now 
ready to ask radio officials to try 
programs slightly above the present 
(supposed) popular demand. Those 
who do not rise to the bait im- 
mediately may do so within a reason- 
able time. A few Home and School 
groups suggest that the methods used 
in selling War Bonds might be ap- 
plied to sell Education. It is not 
enough to place goods in storage and 
hope that everyone will stroll along 
and ask for them. The bargain sale 
method reaches many who cannot be 
reached otherwise. 

As a final example, for the pre- 
sent, of what parents educated to 
child and community needs can ac- 
complish, we point to improvement 
in the standard of magazines and 
books which young people read. 
Book stores and news-stands have 
been induced to substitute attractive- 
ly illustrated books for the former 
trashy, harmful magazines. 
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» During the war thousands of 
citizens served as volunteers in 
community enterprises. What is to 
be their role in the peace years? 


Volunteers For Peace 
By Frieda Held 


THE war has taught us many things 
about volunteer participation. At 
the outbreak, many volunteers 
thought in terms of what they called 
a “war job”. Unless the job had 
developed as a result of war—re- 
creation for the troops, canteens, 
home hospitality, blood donors 
clinics, salvage, sale of war saving 
stamps—they hesitated to give their 
service. But, as the war progressed, 
citizens began to realize that when a 
country is at war all services be- 
come part of the war plan. War isa 
unit. All citizens are part of it. 
Living, in all its aspects, is affected. 

This was very obvious when wo- 
men were called to take the place of 
men in industry. Many women 
were faced with a serious problem. 
The country was asking for their 
skills in the munition factory or ship 
yards, but they had families of de- 
pendent children. Where did their 
lie? It was 
soon apparent, in many communities, 
that hundreds of little children were 
left to their own devices at all hours 
of the day and night. They were 
to be found in great numbers in the 
movies, on the streets, wandering 
through the stores. Little children 


citizen responsibility 


were known to be at school with 
latchkeys around their necks. Eat- 
ing was a hit-and-miss affair. Late 
hours were accepted as normal. 
Some communities became con- 
cerned. War had brought about this 
condition—not neglectful, careless 
parents. War conditions contri- 
buted to the alarming increase in 
juvenile delinquency. War con- 
ditions, in the movement of troops 
and industrial workers and the con- 
trol of building supplies, added to 
the problem of the already acute 
housing shortage. It became evi- 
dent that family and _ child 
agencies, community centres, church 
groups were doing a war job as 
vitally important as any. To meet 
the increasing demands, it 
necessary to expand services. When 


care 


was 


this was interpreted to volunteers, 
they realized that this was “war 
work” too. If the home front were 
to be invulnerable, then the manning 
of these services by volunteers was 
vital, not only to win the war but 
also for the future of these citizens 
of tomorrow. As a result, there has 
been more volunteer participation in 
community services than ever be- 
fore. 





LESSONS OF THE WAR 

Volunteer service, to be effective, 
must draw its volunteers from all 
sections of the community. It is not 
the exclusive privilege of a particular 
economic class, one sex or certain 
racial groups. The community 
giving the greatest satisfaction to 
its citizens is that which has utilized 
the experience and interest of organ- 
ized labour, has interested business 
and professional persons in the need 
for recreation, better housing, 
broader educational facilities, and 
has enabled different racial, cultural 
and religious groups to share with 
others the glories of their heritage. 

Volunteer jobs should not be put 
on the open market without definite 
labels. Neither should jobs be given 
volunteers without careful selection 
as to qualifications, abilities and 
interests. Selection was made on 
the basis of bringing the right job 
and the right volunteer together. 
People with administrative and busi- 
ness ability, professional training, 
and definite skills resent being asked 
to do a job where they have no out- 
let for their initiative. They have 
gained a place for themselves in their 
chosen vocation and they expect 
io be given responsibility in the job 
they volunteer to do. They are 
ready to learn the purpose of the 
committee or board on which they 
are asked to serve, but having con- 
sented to serve they want to give 
{ their knowledge and experience 
‘o the streamlining of the community 
service. In other words, they ex- 


pect to be partners with the pro- 


fessional in the policy making and 
planning of community services. 

We learned that, in addition to 
jobs requiring special selection, there 
was work to be done of a more 
generalized nature. These projects 
were assigned to groups of volun- 
teers and proved a means of satis- 
fying the desire of hundreds of citi- 
zens to be actively engaged in the 
war effort. 

The value of central facilities for 
recruiting and placement of volun- 
teers was also demonstrated during 
the war years. There are three as- 
pects of the volunteer situation that 
such facilities can meet. Citizens 
anxious to give their service to the 
community can register at the 
Centre, and through an individual 
interview their interests, experience, 
specialized capacities and time avail- 
able can be recorded, This record 
will assist in making a satisfactory 
placement in the agency requiring 
the volunteer. After placement the 
responsibility for the activity of the 
volunteer naturally rests with the 
agency using his service. 

The central volunteer office can be 
of value to the functional agency by 
providing an initial screening of vol- 
unteers, thus saving the time of the 
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agency in interviewing, at the same 
time opening up several avenues of 
service to the volunteer. The cent- 
ral volunteer office also provides co- 
ordinating machinery for volunteer 
groups and training programmes 
whereby the volunteer is enabled to 
give more adequate service. 

The goal “to win the war” had a 
unifying effect on people. Despite 
shortage of household labour, very 


restricted use of the family car, 


shopping difficulties and lack of sup- 
plies, increased business pressures, 
they were united in their effort to 
win the war. This spirit of co-oper- 
ation was largely due to pressure of 


danger from without. The main in- 
centive of volunteer participation 
during the war was the “duty incen- 
tive”. There is more than a pos- 
sibility that when co-operation stems 
from pressure from without it is like- 
ly to disintegrate. Co-operation that 
results from compulsions stemming 
from within is likely to develop and 
grow stronger, as more and more 
activities are carried through in the 
spirit of a closer working together. 
To this end volunteer centres had 
their attention directed not to the 
war effort per se but to community 


needs as a whole. 

One of the answers to the pro- 
blem of the woman going into war 
industry was to assure her that there 
would be adequate care for her pre- 
school children. This required the 
setting up of day nurseries. This 
further required a number of volun- 
teers, who would be willing to be 
trained and who would accept the 
responsibility of service on the same 


basis as though she were receiving 
a pay cheque. Many groups were 
divided in opinion as to whether 
people, for no pay, should be asked 
to look after children of women re- 
ceiving a pay envelope. But where 
the over-all picture was given and 
accepted—urgent need for war sup- 
plies, urgent need for women to re- 
place men, urgent need for the pro- 
tection of children so that they 
should not be handicapped by reason 
of the mother being at the factory, 
understanding that every person 
should fit into the war picture where 
he could make his greatest contri- 
bution—volunteers gave an excellent 
service which made possible the be- 
ginning of day nurseries on a sound 
foundation even though manpower 
was at a premium. 





The sixty four dollar question re- 
srading the future is how can we re- 
‘ain this spirit of co-operation to en- 
sure community betterment? How 
can we get citizens to realize that 
, workable democracy cannot be 
brought about by government alone 
—not even if 100% of the citizens 
cast their votes? It stems from the 
realization that the responsibility for 
the democratic way of life rests 
squarely on the shoulders of citizens. 
Knowledge is a prerequisite to 
action. The responsibile citizen will 
want to know facts about the com- 
munity in which he lives. He will 
want these facts on a broad base, 
realizing health and welfare services, 
business, finance and 
governments are all parts of a whole. 
His particular interests may not run 
the whole gamut, but where they lie, 
he will search for more detail, more 
knowledge, more understanding. 
He will put his knowledge into prac- 
tice by actively participating in the 
programme. It is within his special 
interests that he will make his con- 
tribution to his community. 


industry, 


It would seem that one way of as- 
suming responsibility as a free citi- 


zen in a free country is to become 
a volunteer for service in the com- 
munity in which one lives. From 
this active experience there develops 
an understanding and awareness of 
relationships on the community level. 
This leads to a deeper understand- 
ing of provincial, national and inter- 
national relationships. It is the re- 
sponsibility of leaders in the com- 
munity, whether as board or com- 
mittee members, executives of health 
and welfare agencies, directors of 
recreation and cultural organi- 
zations, executives of community 
planning bodies, directors of munici- 
pal, provincial and federal depart- 
ments to keep the way open for this 
citizen participation. 

The spirit of service and co-oper- 
ation, that was so important in the 
winning of the war, can become the 
most vital force in the building of a 
decent world. It depends on how 
prepared we citizens are to help in 
the solution of the difficult problems 
that face us today. These can be 
worked through by understanding 
that begets confidence and mutual 
trust. The place to start is in the 
community. The time is—NOW. 








Calling All Citizens 


Dear Citizens’ Forum Members: 


This letter is by way of being a progress report. It is based on the brief 
summaries read over the air each week by your provincial secretaries. 
These reports only last four minutes each, and consequently there is much in 
the way of news and interesting opinion that cannot be worked into them. 
But they do contain the essence of what is happening. Put together, they 
make up an impressive body of material. Let me skim them through and 
report what I find. 

On October 9th, the opening day of the current series, Archie Car- 
michael was able to report that 28 Manitoba communities were in the pro- 
cess of forming listening groups. That number has grown steadily, thanks 
in part to Archie’s steady work in the cities and towns of the province. | 
was fortunate enough to visit a few of these forums recently and can testify 
to their vitality. Actually, at the moment in Manitoba, Citizens’ Forum is 
more of a going concern outside than inside Winnipeg. Steps are being 
taken to remedy this situation. In case some of you don’t know, something 
like half the population of Manitoba lives in Winnipeg. 


Full Employment 


On October 16th, Margaret Howes welcomed 20 of last year’s Quebec 
forums back into the front line of study and discussion. Her latest record 
show a total of 38 registered groups by mid-November, with an average 
of 30 reporting each week. I doubt whether any other province can equal 
this record of regularity in reporting, but even so Margaret is concerned 
about the missing 8. Quebec forums, reporting their findings on the subject 
of Full Employment in a Free Society, affirmed almost unanimously that 
the responsibility for maintaining a high level of employment had to be as- 
sumed by Government ; it could not safely be left to the laws of supply and 
demand. Forums throughout the country were in substantial agreement 
on this point. This does not of course mean that they wanted the Govern- 
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ment to be the employer. A group in Woodstock, N.B. said that “free 
enterprise should be maintained so far as possible but government control 
should take over when employment drops.” Various groups from Montreal 
«) Vancouver argued—in substantial agreement with Mr. Howe’s outline 
of government policy—that “public works projects should be timed to take 
up the slack in employment wherever and whenever necessary.” 


A Responsibility of Government 


This question of the balance between private enterprise and govern- 
ment responsibility was again very much to the fore on October 23. By this 
time Harriett Carr and Margaret Boos were busy pinning flags on their 
map of Ontario to mark the arrival of registrations from all sorts of new 
places :- Bracebridge, Clarkson, Cobourg, Maxville, Napanee, Port Arthur. 
Lively discussion followed this week’s broadcast. Many groups reported 
divisions of opinion and the total picture in every province presented a fairly 
even division between those who accepted, as either satisfactory or ex- 
pedient, and those who rejected, as disappointing and inappropriate, the 
federal government’s declared intention to rely mainly on the initiative, 
experience and resourcefulness of private enterprise to provide employment. 


Job Preferences 


On October 30th we turned to the important, but complicated, problem 
of job preference for veterans. The week before we had taken a poll on 
what you thought of the government’s rehabilitation plans in general. It 
was evident that many forums hadn’t enough information to venture an 
opinion. This is a state of affairs that can and should be corrected. An 
interdepartmental committee in Ottawa has been busy for months getting 
out all sorts of well-prepared information on Rehabilitation. Maybe you 
should write to the Canadian Information Service, Ottawa, and ask for a 
set. You may still want to criticise the program, but at least you'll know 
what you’re talking about. 

This was one of those weeks when your secretary was muddle-headed 
about framing questions. If there’s one thing you people can’t tolerate, it’s 
poorly phrased questions. Sometimes I think you’re unnecessarily cantan- 
kerous or fastidious on this score, but on this occasion you had plenty of 
cause to complain. I couldn’t even figure the meaning myself. Won't 
someone please say the questions have been getting better lately ? 


Re-Conversion Pay 


It was interesting to find marked differences of opinion on the question 
af ‘Teconversion pay’ for displaced war-workers. The report from the Mar- 
itimes is worth quoting: “In New Brunswick, two groups approved, with 
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conditions, while five groups disapproved of the proposal. But in Nova 
Scotia, seven groups were in favour of reconversion pay, with two groups 
disagreeing.” The main argument among those who were against recon- 
version pay was that unemployment insurance should take care of the sity- 
ation. But many of these same groups were ready to admit that the scale 
of payments ought to be augmented. Approval or disapproval of recon- 
version pay appeared to depend on how close the members of the group 
had been to those actually engaged in war industry. On the whole our 
forum constituency does not as yet include many from the ranks of in- 
dustrial labour. The current seriousness of the disputes between manage- 
ment and labour in some large industrial concerns emphasizes the im- 
portances of the topics relating to organized labour which are planned for 
later part of the forum series. 


ATOMS and NATIONS 


Two of the November broadcasts wrestled with the burning issues of 
international security. We felt in particular, that man’s new ability to ma- 
nipulate atomic energy opened up such terrific possibilities, alike of destruct- 
ion and of creative advance, that all our thinking in terms of international 
relations stood in need of drastic revision. Even before Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Bevin summoned the people of Britain to re-define their habitual notions 
of national sovereignty, we were raising this very question whether con- 
siderations of ‘national sovereignity’ stood in the way of closer international 
co-operation. It is quite clear, and most encouraging, that the majority 
of forum groups are fully prepared to sacrifice sovereignity to genuine secur- 
ity. And you were virtually unanimous in approving the extension of ex- 
port credits to nations in need of supplies that Canada can furnish. This 
must be done, you believe, because the need is so great. But incidentally it 
will also enhance enormously the good will which Canada enjoys abroad. 


Forums Believe in Education 


The second week of November was Education week in Canada, and 
Citizens’ Forum turned its attention to the question of “Education for 
Jobs.” Rather to my surprise, I have to report that something like 75 per 
cent of all forums are firmly convinced of the importance of a good general 
education. They are not misled by the claims of the narrowly ‘practical’. 
‘We want people,” said a forum in Saskatchewan, “who can take their 
place in a democracy able to understand and tackle the problems of life as 
a whole.”’This is not to say that you are complacent about our present edu- 
cational arrangements. You think that a great deal more attention should 
be paid to counselling, both personal and vocational, in the schools; that 
there should be greater equality of standards as between one province and 
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another and as between town and country ; and that more schooling should 
be available particularly to children of demonstrated ability. 


More Reports to Come 


Well, those are some of the findings to date. The topics of Housing, 
Public Works, and Social Security must be left over for a later report. I 
should like to close with one or two general observations. The first is one 
that was also true of last year’s forum findings: there is a quite striking 
similarity in the findings right across the country. By this I do not mean 
that we always agree. Sometimes there is virtual unanimity (and when 
that happens I am inclined to wonder whether this means that we failed to 
ask the really important questions) ; sometimes there are sharp differences 
of opinion. But there never seem to be any very significant regional vari- 
ations in the results. If Saskatchewan splits evenly on an issue, so does 
New Brunswick ; if 90 per cent in Alberta say ‘yes’ to a question, approx- 
imately that percentage say ‘yes’ in Quebec. I’m not going to offer an in- 
interpretation of this state of affairs at this time, because of a factor of un- 
certainty, which is the point of my other general observation. We are not 
getting enough reports to be sure that our findings are reliable. We need 
many more forums, and we need to know what they think. Earlier in this 
letter I have given some figures for some of the provinces. All told, I don’t 


think we have more than 300 really active Citizens’ forums in Canada, per- 
haps not that many. In addition there are a great many individual listeners, 
—how many we have no means of knowing. In the New Year I am con- 
vinced that we should very greatly enlarge our company—not because we’re 
out to build a large membership, but because of the timeliness and im- 
portance of the issue under review. 


Yours sincerely, 


Martyn ESTALL. 








To Farm Forums 


Dear Forum Folks: 


As I start to write this letter our train is skirting a lake, all frozen and 
white, somewhere near Chapleau, Ontario. It is late afternoon. The sun 
has gone. The cold winter twilight and the darkening woods give me that 
lonesome feeling I used to experience when we could see to use an axe no 
longer and we put on our coats to start up the snowy trail for home and 
supper. 

Lately I have experienced many homecomings of a very different sort. 
You sit on a train or bus or plane instead of walking through the woods. 
You have time to take stock of the situation. Sometimes you wish there 
were less time. You don’t have to worry about milking the cows after 
supper, it’s true. But you can do plenty of worrying if you like. At this 
kind of work results are often hard to see. There are no neat piles of wood 
or skids of logs to prove that your efforts were not misspent. Often there 
is nothing to prove it. You wonder of you’re moving in a vacuum. You 
ask yourself if you are losing your touch. Swinging your invisible axe 
against imaginary trees. 

Even when things are really going well there is still plenty of scope for 
worrying. You wonder over and over if you contributed anything to pro- 
gress. Maybe things would have gone as well if you hadn’t been there. 
Perhaps really better if you hadn’t made that clumsy remark or that terrible 
speech. 

The fact is that this year, for whatever cause, Farm Radio Forum is 
going well. In every province except little P.E.I. there are more Forums 
than ever before at this date. We never had the whole of mainland Canada 
so consistently on the march before. 

The number of Forums is a good index of current activity—or per- 
haps more truly of the previous activity which got them under way. But 
there are signs which augur well for the future far more prophetic than the 
actual number of Forums, increased though that number is. 
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Now National Farm Radio Forum has arrived. You can see the 
evidence everywhere. The sponsoring organizations know it, our national 
office knows it, the Provincial Secretaries know it best of all. How can 
one tell? You sense it. Committees have a more business-like air. More 
people in official positions recognize it as a real factor in the Canadian 
agricultural community. More people approach you and say “that was a 
sood broadcast last night”. There are other forms of evidence too. 
James Turner, President of National Farmers Union of Britain whom 
you heard from Quebec on November 5 and who later visited Forums, has 
become a Forum enthusiast and has spread our doctrine far and wide. That 
wouldn’t likely have happened a couple of years ago. 

More and more provincial departments of agriculture are organizing 
Forums through their field service as part of their work because modern 
extension activity is carried on through groups. 

Nova Scotia Agriculture College, University of Saskatchewan, Ontario 
Agriculture College, Macdonald College, Alberta Agricultural Schools, 
these and perhaps others have Forums among the student body on an in- 
creasing scale. 

Farm Radio Forum is carefully watched by those whose interests are 
considered to be at variance with farmers. Just let a Provincial Secre- 
tary quote a Forum criticizing any of those middleman organizations which 
think they are above criticism, and very stiff and official letters begin to 
circulate. Perhaps one should add that National Farm Radio Forum has 
been able to maintain its right to broadcast whatever opinions the Forums 
happen to hold. 

Here is another angle. The areas of Canada where Forums have been 
strong are still strong in spite of the predictions of the pessimists. Many 
of these Forums have been active for three or four years—some longer. 
Farm Radio Forum is here to stay. 

When a national educational project, built through the voluntary part- 
time efforts of large numbers of people, attains widespread support and 
official recognition there must be a sound reason behind it. That reason 
is the need of the hour. Farm Radio Forum is one of those powerful ideas 
whose time has come. 

We are building. We are building, in a modern way a structure in 
keeping with the times. Modern rural communities are developing—and 
rapidly. Further they are being drawn together by the genius of radio 
though scattered over the wide dimensions of this great country. Farm 
Radio Forum doesn’t just talk about it—it does the job. 


Yours sincerely, 


RALPH STAPLES 








» Ontario has something to say 
about how co-operative promotion 
of films can serve rural people. 


Films, Forums and Federation 
By Clare Burt 


THE three F’s—Film Board, Farm 
Forum and Federation of Agri- 
culture—have made great strides in 
rural Ontario the last two or three 
years. In many areas this has been 
achieved through co-operation at the 
county level. 

It works out this way. The rural 
circuits are organized on a county 
basis. In certain counties the Film 
Board provides the projection equip- 
ment and films, while the County 
Federation of Agriculture provides 
the Field Representative. He is re- 
quired to do at least forty shows a 
month—twenty for school children 
and twenty for adults. The showings 
for adults may be combined with 
Farm Forum or Federation meet- 
ings. Since Farm Forum is the 
chief educational project of the 
Federation of Agriculture, the 
Film Board’s Field Representative 
when appointed by the Federation, 
can combine his educational work for 
the Federation with the showings of 
films. One alert and energetic Field 
Representative has organized more 
Farm Forums than any other single 
individual. He did this by talking 
Farm Forum at his film showings. 

Once a month it is the custom for 
the Forums to hold joint meetings 


with neighbouring Forums. Almost 
invariably films are requested for 
these meetings. Films are usually 
available on a subject related to the 
current Farm Forum topic because 
the National Film Board consults 
with National Farm Radio Forum in 
drawing up its schedule of pictures 
for the rural circuits. At the joint 
Forum meetings the Farm Forum 
broadcast is listened to, films are 
shown, and discussion frequently 
takes place on local Farm Forum or 
Federation projects. Thus by shar- 
ing responsibility and merging their 
interests the Film Board, the Feder- 
ation and Farm Forum work to- 
gether to the mutual advantage of all 
three. 

The story of how this co-operation 
came about in Ontario is interesting. 

The rural circuits of the National 
Film Board were first organized in 
January, 1942. Their main pur- 
pose as conceived at that time was to 
carry wartime and other public in- 
formation into the great farm areas 
of Canada, to link up the tremendous 
demands of war with the source of 
food production, and to stimulate, 
where necessary, the production of 
the most urgently required food cate- 
gories. Showings were arranged for 





both school and adult audiences. 

This program was a success and 
the National Film Board decided to 
expand its services. Pictures were 
shown on other topics besides war- 
time production. The results were 
astounding. Word of the circuits 
spread from village to village and 
town to town, until soon a shortage 
of equipment developed. Demand 
outran supply. This gave those in 
charge a chance to pause and con- 
sider some vital questions. Were 
they obtaining the best possible re- 
sults from their resources? How 
could they get a more effective re- 
sponse from the audience? Was it 
wise to depend on Field Representa- 
ties who understood their machines 
better than their audiences? 

It was decided to try a different 


approach to the community. In On- 
tario, the Department of Agriculture 


was invited to participate. It re- 
sponded with an appropriation of 
money and at the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College a film circuit was 
started as part of the Extension 
work. The Field Representative 
was paid by the College. 

The experiment seemed to work 
out fairly well at that time, but as 
we look over our circuits now, we 
can see that it was a failure. The 
attitude of the people was “it’s a 
government project”, “he has to do 
it for a living”, “it’s very nice, but 
it's of no particular concern to me”. 
It was found that the same attitude 
existed all over Ontario. In other 
words people like to assume respon- 
sibility and to feel they are of some 


importance. It was one of the rules 
of nature that we had overlooked. 

We decided to try out a new 
policy when new circuits were 
opened up. We would place the 
circuit in the hands of the County, 
let the County appoint its own oper- 
ator and also contribute towards the 
expense of the circuit. What organ- 
ization could we work through that 
would include all rural organi- 
zations; that would be non-political 
and non-religious? The County 
Federations of Agriculture were just 
forming at that time and they were 
looking for a way to spend the few 
dollars they had to the best advan- 
tage of their membership. 

We made them an offer. 
would: 

(1) Supply projection equipment 

and films once a month; 

(2) Give assistance in training 
men and organizing circuits ; 
Pay $4.00 per show with the 
stipulation that a maximum 
of forty shows be made per 
month. This means that the 
projector would be utilized all 
the time. 

The applications for circuits were 
(and still are) more than we could 
accommodate. This was a healthy 


We 
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sign. We found the answer to our 
problem. 

Now, for added strength, other 
hook-ups are made. The County 
Federations always have the backing 
of the Department of Agriculture 
through the Agricultural Represen- 
tatives. Not only that, but the Edu- 
cational Committee of the County 
Federation, not feeling capable of 
directing shows for schools, always 
consult the public and high school 
Inspectors. They usually make very 
excellent suggestions about film 


utilization in schools, recommending 
certain films to fit in with the curri- 
culum. The clergy also help directly 
or indirectly on almost every circuit, 
finding it an excellent way to get 
close to the people. In some sections 
they act as operators at showings. 


The Ontario Agricultural College 
Extension Department supervises all 
the Rural Circuits in Ontario as part 
of the Film Extension work. A 
great deal of information of inter- 
est to rural areas has been made 
available because the circuits origin- 
ate the College. 

Farm Radio Forum is stressed by 
every Field Representative of the 
National Film Board because a 
strong Forum Community is much 
easier to work through and with, 
than one that has no Forums. There 
are now 27 rural circuits in Ontario. 
17 of these are manned by Feder- 
ation representatives. “Films, For- 
ums and Federation” through the 
true co-operative spirit are stimu- 
lating new life and activity in rural 
Ontario. 





products between countries. 


Western 


Number of Reports 
Number of People Voting 





POLL OF FARM FORUM OPINION 
November 5, 1945 


The Food and Agriculture Organization as constituted at present 
has no power to make or enforce agreements on the exchange of food 


Do you think it should have power to do this? 


Provinces Ontario 


482 3,624 

Number who said YEG.......... 83.8% 71.8% 
Number who said NO.............. 6.3% 22.3% 
Number who are undecided.....9.9% 5.9% 


Quebec Maritimes 
222 76 32 
772 + ~=290 
74.5% 85.5% 
18.6% 10.4% 
6.9% 4.1% 











LEADERSHIP GUIDANCE 


Group Discussion Is No Cure-All 


By Jean Hunter Morrison 


WHEN an educational technique be- 
comes popular, it is apt to be over- 
done. Miraculous powers are credi- 
ted to it. It is doing that excellent 
method of education, the discussion 
group, a great injustice to regard 
it as the only method through which 
people can learn. If we are to use 
it most effectively, we should look 
carefully at what it can and what it 
can't do. People learn in a multi- 
tude of ways which are not con- 
sciously planned and _ organized. 
On the other hand, the discussion 
group has many values not to be 
found in more formal methods of 
education. 

The essence of group discussion is 
thinking together. The result is dif- 
ferent from the result of individual 
thinking. As one writer put it: “If 
six ignorant people put their heads 
together, the result will be better 
than would be obtained from their 
acting individually ... each has 
his blind spot, but it is unlikely that 
the blind spots will coincide.” At its 
best, “Co-operative thinking is dif- 
ferent from compromise .. . the 
essence of it is that the ideas 
of each individual in the group 
are changed or modified by the 
ideas of the other members so 
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that the idea finally accepted can- 

not be said to be the idea of any one 

of the members. It is common pro- 
perty.” 

Co-operative thinking provides a 
check against prejudice and bias. It 
helps people put their ideas into 
words ever more clearly. It deepens 
their understanding of problems, 
helps them find solutions. The by- 
products are friendliness and group 
spirit. It may contribute notice- 
ably to personality adjustment. 

The list of results could be ex- 
tended to great length, but those 
who have participated in group dis- 
cussion at its best, need only to be 
reminded of the main points. They 
know from experience what can be 
achieved. 

These achievements are possible 
only under suitable conditions. I'd 
like to suggest some of these prere- 
quisites : 

1. Most important of all, the group 
must be prepared to discover and 
accept new truth as they find it. 
This means that members must be 
willing to discard opinions which 
turn out to be unfounded pre- 
judice. They must be prepared to 
have their pet ideas shown to be 
inadequate (not that cherished 








views always turn out to be false 
—but when they do, they must be 
discarded ). 

2. The leader must be ready to let 
the group reach its own con- 
clusion. The discussion group is a 
poor method of putting something 
over on a group. Any leader 
whose primary object is to ensure 
that the members reach his par- 
ticular viewpoint on all matters 
is doomed to frustration. He will 
inevitably hamper and thwart 
genuine free, unhampered dis- 
cussion. 

3. New information must come into 
the discussion. A group which 


relies throughout its proceedings 
on whatever knowledge it already 
possesses, with no reference to 
further sources, will fairly soon 


exhaust its interest. By the time 
everyone has said his say and 
argued his point, attention will 
flag unless new light is brought to 
old problems. 

. Discussion must be about real 
problems, important to the group 
members. Otherwise it quickly 
becomes gossip or idle specula- 
tion. Some groups can persist on 
this fare, but not many. The dis- 
cussion must be seen as a prelude 
to action, direct or indirect, in- 
dividual or collective. Otherwise 
the group eventually finds itself 
talking for the sake of talking. 


Now let’s not underestimate the 
importance of appreciation, a; 
against activity. Let’s not inter. 
pret action too narrowly. But it 
has been established over and over 
again that unless a group’s con- 
clusions have some relevance to 
the real problems of life, and s 
some effect on the way they deal 
with these problems, that group 
is doomed to fade away. 

One final point should be added 
about the limitations of group dis- 
cussion, even under the most favour- 
able conditions. Discussion is not 
the best method of learning a techri- 
cal skill. No one ever learned to ski 
by discussing the matter. Nor is it 
the best method of acquiring exten- 
sive factual information on compli- 
cated problems. If you want to 
master the secret of atomic energy, 
you must read books and undertake 
experiments. Discussion might 
serve to clarify the social implica- 
tions of atomic energy. It might 
help scientists decide how atomic 
energy should be controlled in the 
interests of humanity, but it 
wouldn’t help them construct an 
atomic bomb. In other words, group 
discusssion is no substitute for read- 
ing, experiment, or practical experi- 
ence. Rather can it help us read 
with understanding, evaluate the re- 
sults of experiment, prepare for 
action, and learn from experience. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL USE OF FILMS 


Durinc the war, the 16 mm. docu- 
mentary film has moved out of the 
classroom into the community at large. 
Long before the war some educators 
understood how effective a teaching aid 
this medium could be when properly 
related to the curriculum. It took the 
wartime experience, however, to bring 
about an extended application of film 
to many areas of national life affected 
hy the emergency. 

Of the British experience with film 
Thomas Baird, Director of the Film 
Division of The British Information 
Service in the United States, has said, 
“When the war came to England, all 
of us had to learn how to keep alive 
and how to get along in an island 
bombarded by the enemy and threat- 
ened with invasion. We had to learn 
how to do the blackout, how to build 
the shelter, how to care for our gas 
masks, how to protect our children’s 
health and how to make the best of 
SPAM. To teach us, films were made 
and shown to the whole cinema-going 
public. These films were probably no 
more important than the cookery talks 
wer the BBC or the gardening notes 
in the daily press, but they became an 
indispensable part of our daily lives.” 

In the United States too the largest 
16 mm. film production programme 
ever undertaken by any country was 
set up to serve the training needs of 
their Army, Navy, and war industry. 
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The success of the results has demon- 
strated to thousands fhe superiority of 
the motion picture in the field of tech- 
nical training. The U.S. Treasury De- 
partment in its Victory Bond drives 
has distributed the largest number of 
prints per subject ever put to such 
functional use. 

The same approach to the use of film 
was part of our wartime experience 
in Canada. Films produced or distri- 
buted by the National Film Board 
have been used to sell Victory Bonds, 
explain the operation of wartime man- 
power controls, appeals for blood 
donors and more salvage, teach us the 
basic rules of good nutrition, show 
housewives how to remake old cloth- 
ing, farmers how to build hog self- 
feeders and industrial workers how to 
avoid accidents. 

More recently films have helped to 
ensure the success of the National 
Clothing Collection. An examination 
of this campaign may help us to see 
in more detail just what is involved 
in this kind of functional use. 

The Canadian United Allied Relief 
Fund in co-operation with U.N.R.R.A. 
arranged for the National Film Board 
to produce a film especially for the 
Clothing Collection under the title 
FRIENDS IN NEED. A sufficient 
number of prints of this film were 
ordered to supply all N.F.B. field re- 
presentatives on both urban and rural 











work and all the Volunteer Projection 
Service which show to community 
groups. A British Ministry of In- 
formation film STAR IN THE 
SANDS (reviewed in October Food 
for Thought) was also selected as sup- 
plementary program material for com- 
munity work, and prints were distri- 
buted to film libraries across Canada. 

In hundreds of communities where 
Clothing Collection Committees were 
organized, close co-operation was en- 
sured by the release of a directive 
giving detailed suggestions for the use 
of the film during the campaign. Vol- 
unteer Projection Officers and N.F.B. 
field representatives were invited to act 
on local publicity committees and 
special promotional materials including 
press release, still pictures, mats, 
posters and radio spot announcements 
were made available nationally. 

The arrangements outlined above 
provides for film showings in rural 
areas to some quarter of a million 
school children and adults. In urban 
centres too, approximately the same 
number of people were reached includ- 
ing industrial workers, school children 
and members of community groups 
of all kinds. 


The results achieved by the use of 
the film in this Clothing Collection may 
best be evaluated by some typical com- 
ments: From an industrial plant in 
Ontario - “FRIENDS IN NEED 
timely. The same idea should be 
pushed as other emergencies arise.” 
From a service club in Alberta - “The 
club enjoyed the film. It brought home 
the need for clothing in Europe and as 
we are taking part in the drive it 
aided in getting the message across.” 
From a field representative in New 
Brunswick - “A very good short and I 
can definitely say that it did a great 
deal to help the clothing drive. At one 
point there were more donations re- 
ceived the day after the film was shown 


than in the four days preceding” 
From a school in Ontario - “The cloth 
ing collections are already showing a 
marked increase since the showing of 
the film at our school.” (48 schools 
had shows in this community and they 
took in 60 per cent of all the clothing 
collected. ) 

After reading this concrete evidence 
of the value of films used functionally 
you may be asking yourself “How can 
our organization go about using films 
in this way to support and strengthen 
its program?” The effective use of 
films cannot be explained in one brief 
article, however. It calls for thorough 
organization especially assigned to the 
job. 

Among the basic principles that have 
been emerged from the practical ex- 
perience of the last few years are the 
following: First, make a list of all the 
subject fields with which your pro- 
gram is concerned. Consult your local 
film librarian for related material and, 
if none is available in your community 





The National Film Board is pro- 
moting the showing of films on Re- 
habilitation and a list of such films is 
available from them. The films, of 
which there are now twenty-four ob- 
tainable, deal with the following areas 
of the problem: Medical: Amputa- 
tions, Physical Medicine, Psychiatry; 
Training of Disability Cases; Re-estab- 
lishment in Industry; the Machinery of 
Rehabilitation; and Agriculture. Pro- 
duction has not all been by the National 
Film Board but includes such other 
agencies as the British Ministry of 
Information, the United States Army, 
and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Although a few of the films are 
specialized, most are suitable for 
general audiences. 








ask for assistance in getting what you 
need from one of the larger libraries, 
provincial or national. Read all cata- 
logue descriptions carefully to discover 
which among the films on the subject 
in question deal with the particular 
aspects in which you are interested. 
Next, arrange with your librarian to 
procure the film that sounds most 
promising and preview it on arrival 
to make sure that it can do the job you 
want done. It is essential that you 
know the content of the film intimately 
if you expect to use it functionally. 
Often a film not directly concerned 
with your subject can be adapted for 
use by an introduction that emphasizes 
certain sections and indicates possible 
comparisons with the problem under 
discussion. 

There are several ways in which a 
flm can contribute to a program. It 
can be used to introduce and arouse 
interest in the subject being dealt with 
by the speaker of the evening; to illu- 
strate points already raised by speakers 
and to encourage further discussion; 
and to sum up and leave a definite 
and vivid impression in the minds of 
the audience. 


Utilization kits containing supple- 
mentary pamphlet material and aids 
for discussion are now being prepared 
to accompany a number of National 
Film Board productions, and may be 
obtained from the library where you 


borrow the film. These kits should 
assist you to experiment with film 
forums, quizzes, action projects and 
other methods of film use. This whole 
field is very broad and is well worth 
research. Perhaps your organization 
could sponsor a film workshop at which 
representatives of different community 
groups would have an opportunity to 
explore some of the new technique. 
So many groups and organizations 
are investigating the possibility of 
using films in their programs these 
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days that the N.F.B. Research Section 
has undertaken the preparation of 
selected film lists on a number of sub- 
ject areas of most general interest at 
this time. These will be forwarded 
to you on request to help you find the 
most suitable films for use on your 
program. 

To sum up, the following points are 
suggested as the A.B.C.’s of good film 
use: 

Appoint a film officer within your 

organization. 

Break down your program by sub- 

ject areas or topics. 

Choose films that tie in with your 

program after studying catalogue 

descriptions. 

Do not show a film without preview- 

ing it first. 

Explore different methods of film 

presentation and use. 

Follow through after showing with 

appropriate action. 

Get the most out of every film by 

using it functionaly. 


By Gorpon ADAMSON, 


Urban Distribution, 
Supervisor, 
National Film Board. 


CHILDREN OF THE CITY 


Children of the City, A Study of Child 
Delinquency. 16 mm. Black and 
White. Sound, running time about 
34 min. Produced by Paul Rotha 
for the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation in co-operation with the 
Scottish Education Department and 
the Scottish Home Department. 

Just how responsible for delinquency 

are they, these children of crowded 

Scottish cities? Just where does ex- 

citement leave off and crime begin? 

Free milk, free meals and other special 

services have been made available for 

school children; but much of the harm 








is done before the children get to 
And even for those of school 
age there are the after school hours, 
Saturdays and Sundays. Where can 
children go in a city? So the picure 
faces the results of unplanned towns, 
bad housing and low wages. 

The audience becomes involved with 
the lives of three boys, one with a foul 
home situation, another whose father is 
in the army away from home, and a 
third with a physical defect. Through 
their experience of the law in oper- 
ation, one learns of the Children’s 
Charter of 1937, and what social sup- 
ports there are to the legal framework 
for children in Scotland. 

Differences from our Canadian meth- 
ods are apparent and provisons in 
some cases are obviously superior. 
Among the differences are the facts 
that three justices preside at the Juven- 
ile Court and at least one of them must 
be a women. The press is allowed in 
hearings. All probation workers are 


school. 


trained social workers supported by a 
government grant. 
The commentary is both factual and 


thoughtful. Details of the type of 
treatment for various cases are indi- 
cated ; but at the same time it is frankly 
admitted that what counts is not so 
much the theories as the people who 
apply them. The broad Scottish of the 
commentator will confuse some Cana- 
dians and endear it to others. 

Music is used sparingly but effec- 
tively to add potency to the mood: 
the hackneyed pounding of an old 
piano or the clear cut staccato of care- 
ful orchestration. 


This film will be of professional in- 
terest to social workers and teachers. 
However it merits general showing 
especially to parents, church groups 
and responsible government bodies. 
If oriented to the Canadian scene by a 
thoughtful chairman its story will be 
much more effective. 


Prints have recently been made 
available by the National Film Board 


obtainable through regional librarie: 


Sytv1aA F. CaAmpsetr 


VETERANS IN INDUSTRY 


16 mm. Black and White. 
2 reels, 18 min. Produced by the 
National Film Board. 

Veterans in Industry does a job of 
orienting industrial workers to tre- 
turning veterans, and does it well. 
Problems of retraining and re-adjust- 
ment are indicated in such a way that 
one grasps the significance not only 
for the veteran but for the others who 
have been on the job through the war. 
The use of case histories captures 
interest and gives a personal slant. 

The shooting is of actual factory 
scenes and working people. The result 
is vigorous and sincere. Part of the 
commentary is spoken by a machine 
shop supervisor. One worker’s voice 
flanked at either end by that of a train- 
ed commentator is a little surprising. 
Perhaps more care should be taken in 
the blending of voices. Perhaps. too, 
the effect would be less abrupt if this 
working man’s voice was heard along 
with others. Certainly his firm, de- 
liberate tone adds strength and one 
would not have it cut out. In fact it 
is a technique which, if well handled, 
should be used more. 

Aside altogether from the prime pur- 
pose of the film, another and equally 
important job is done. Veterans in 
Industry is propaganda in a construc- 
tive direction. It takes some of the 
rights for which workers have strug- 
gled and points them up as changes 
which have been accomplished since 
the veteran left for war. In 
places such rights have still not been 
won. All this is a push in the right 
direction. 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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STORY OF OUR ARMY 


auntlet to Overlord by Ross Munro. 
Macmillan Co., Toronto. 1945. 477 
pp. with illustrations and maps. 
$3.00. 
luis is a book for two groups of Ca- 
nadians—those who were in the army, 


nd those who weren’t—although it 


will probably be read and appreciated 
re thoroughly by the former. For 
nyone, soldier or civilian, who wants 
understand Canada and the maturing 
Canadian consciousness, it is a 
must. The book is exactly what its 
sub-title describes—the story of the 
Canadian army. It is a newspaper- 
in’s chronicle of the operations of 
the Canadian army in action in Europe. 
The first section of the book describes 
n great detail the main engagement— 
the attack on northern Europe and the 
hattle of Normandy with the subse- 
uent operations along the coast of 
ith-western Europe. The second half 
eals with the preliminaries—training 
England, the Spitzbergen raid, 
Dieppe, North Africa, the invasion of 
Sicily and the campaign in Italy. 
\ private soldier, introducing a re- 
iew of this book on the C.B.C., said 
that soldiers were not allowed to keep 
diaries but they didn’t need to because 
Ross Munro had done the job for them. 
That was a neat and accurate summing 
\s correspondent for the Canadi- 
1 Press Munro followed the Canadi- 


army for five years. He saw 


nore of its development and its oper- 
tions than any other correspondent. 
In fact he became so closely identified 


with the army that he writes as one 
who was part of it. And of all cor- 
respondents he was the one who was 
regarded most universally by officers 
and men with respect and affection as 
one of themselves. Ross Munro has the 
best attributes of a newspaper reporter 
developed to a high degree—a passion 
for accuracy, detail and comprehensive- 
ness, as well as some of the lesser vir- 
tues such as the listing of names of 
home-town boys. Because he was so 
close to the army, so concerned not to 
neglect any action or outfit, his book 
suffers as far as the general reader is 
concerned. For one who is not famil- 
iar with the army it will take careful 
and painstaking reading to follow the 
description of the campaigns and sort 
out the role played by different divis- 
ions, brigades and units. But for the 
men who were there or for the histori- 
an it will be a delight. 


Munro says in his introduction that 
this is a book about the Canadian sol- 
diers. That is true only in the broad 
sense that it was the soldiers who car- 
ried through the manouevers and 
fought the battles. There are some 
excellent descriptions of action—as 
vivid and exciting as any you will 
read—but the observations and feelings 
are those of an observer close to the 
scene of action. However that is not 
a criticism of the book. It is obvious 
that Munro set out to report the his- 
tory of Canadian army operations, and 
he has done that. Someone else will 
have to write a book about the private 
life of officers and other ranks, about 
how they worked and thought and felt 








when they were performing the deeds 
described by Munro. 

Nor is there much by way of evalu- 
ation in this story. In the tradition of 
the Canadian Press he has avoided 
editorializing, except for a brief sec- 
tion about General MacNaughton for 
whom he, like most Canadian soldiers, 
had respect and affection. There is 
little criticism or analysis, except by 
implication. In fact the book might 
be described without exaggeration as 
a Hymn of Praise to the Canadian 
army. Munro believes in it and ad- 
mires and reveres it. Indeed that is 
not surprising in one who has been 
so close to the leaders and men of that 
army, and who has seen their great 
accomplishments at first hand. Al- 
though one may suspect that there 
were faults and weaknesses, yet with 
him one believes that there was more 
than enough reason to be proud and 
grateful. 

Those civilians who read Gauntlet 
to Overlord will be better able to un- 
derstand the men who have come back. 
It will help to narrow the wide gap 
that can never be bridged between 
those who fought and those who did 
not. 


Nett Morrison. 


SLAVE LABOUR 


The Exploitation of Foreign Labour 


by Germany. International Labour 
Office, Studies and Reports, Series 
C, No. 25, Montreal 1945, pp. v, 286, 
$2.00. 


TuIs report is a comprehensive, well 
documented, dispassionate analysis of 
the techniques used and the effects of 
Germany’s exploitation of foreign la- 
bour resources. The report deals with 
all the significant phases of this im- 
mense social and economic phenomen- 
on, such as, internal administra- 
tive problems, recruitment techniques, 
transportation of workers, their dis- 


tribution in Germany’s industries, the 
numbers involved, the Todt Organiza. 
tion, labour contracts, living conditions 
regulation of wages, conditions 
work, provision for dependants, so. 
cial insurance, and measures to coun. 
teract the resistance of foreign work- 
ers. 

The number of workers involved jn 
the movement of foreign workers to 
Germany itself is conservatively esti- 
mated at over twelve million during the 
course of the war. If the numbers oj 
their dependants and their families are 
added, from thirty to thirty-five million 
persons were directly affected. These 
estimates do not consider the workers 
put to work in the interest of the Ger- 
man war effort within German oc- 
cupied countries. The report reveals 
that the number of foreign workers 
who genuinely volunteered for work in 
Germany was very small. The great 
majority were conscripted by various 
compulsory methods for the purpose 
of adding by their labour to the pro- 
ductive capacity of their country’s en- 
emy. 

Ruthlessness, maximum production, 
and national socialist racial doctrines 
were the characteristic motives behind 
the policies pursued by Germany in the 
exploitation of foreign labour. Adolf 
Hitler himself declared: “We shall 
consider it a matter of course not to 
husband foreign lives at a time that is 
exacting so heavy a sacrifice of life 
from ourselves.” Contradictory meth- 
ods were used at different places and 
times for different groups and individ- 
uals in line with a policy of graded 
discrimination (which in reverse was 
a policy of graded favours) in relation 
to wages, working and living condi- 
tions. Often methods of persuasion and 
inducement together with coercion 
were applied stimultaneously. 

When Germany’s methods of foreign 
labour utilization and the labour policy 
of the allied nations are compared one 
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is sometimes struck by the superficial 
similarity of procedures. The differ- 
ence is that methods similar to those 
of the allies were misused by Germany 
to give a fictitious semblance of legal 
jgirness Of her methods. One is con- 
santly struck by the whole parapherna- 
lia of legality by which the Germans 
constantly tried to cloak their ruthless 
exploitation of foreign labour. Social 
insurance and tax deductions were 
made from the low wages of foreign 
workers but accrued to the benefit of 
German workers. Labour contracts 
vere unilaterally drawn up which gave 
presumed legality to the employment. 
Deductions were made from the pay 
cheques of the foreigners for the so- 
-alled support of their dependents. 
Foreign workers were required to en- 
roll in the German Labour Front. All 
of this was done to give the superficial 
appearance that foreign workers had 
equal legal status with German work- 


er 


While the mobilization of the labour 


resources of occupied countries brought 
great advantages to Germany by in- 
easing her productive capacity, cer- 
tain disadvantages materially reduced 
the effectiveness of the policy. A huge 
bureaucratic machinery of control over 
the foreign workers had to be created 
for they were in a position to slow 
lown production and even to effect 
actual sabotage. In the occupied coun- 
tries themselves the underground re- 
sistance movements were in large 
measures due to compulsory recruit- 
nent of workers imposed by Germany. 
This documentary report should be 
essential reading for those interested 
in the internal workings of Germany’s 
war economy as well as to those seek- 
ing a background of facts necessary to 
a clear understanding of post war 
Europe’s social and economic problems. 
The book makes understandable the 
tremendous resentment of most Eur- 
eans for Germany and all things 
German. W. R. Dymonp. 


POPULAR EDUCATION 


Here’s how it’s done, a popular edu- 
cation guide, by Florence B. Wid- 
utis. The Postwar Information Ex- 
change, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
7.74 p. 1.00 (less for orders of more 
than 5). 


ALL group leaders will welcome this 
handy guide to popular education. If 
you are a would-be leader, it will help 
you to start your group. If your group 
is moribund for lack of variety, it will 
suggest any number of ways to re- 
vitalize your program. If you have 
advanced to the stage of community 
councils or political action, you will 
find here proven methods of securing 
popular support. 

The guide is the result of a survey 
made by the Postwar Information Ex- 
change, assisted by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. A 
wide variety of groups throughout the 
United States were asked to describe 
the techniques which they had found 
most successful in stimulating interest 
in national and international affairs 
and in community planning. The reader 
is not however bored by exhaustive 
findings, but is interested by the im- 
aginative example chosen. The hum- 
ourous illustrations also do much to 
show that adult education need not be 
stodgy. Indeed the whole point of the 
pamphlet is that adult educators must 
work hard to maintain the interest of 
people who would rather be enter- 
tained than educated. 

The writer urges the use of all pos- 
sible resources to get one’s point 
across. There is value not only in the 
discussion group, the forum, the speak- 
er, but also in radio, films, recordings, 
displays, dramatics, folk dancing, and 
any combination of them. No existing 
agency should be ignored, and groups 
will often find libraries, schools, mu- 
seums and the press ready to help them 
when asked. 











— - The guide is completed by a list 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS private, governmental and internation. 
al agencies which will give help in ¢j 
A Maritime Quarterly | way of advice, or some of the too! 
recommended by the author. 
for Discussion of they might not all be able to send ma. 
Public Affairs terials to Canada, probably they coul 
give advice. Or a reading of the | 
might suggest similar Canadian age 
Vor. IX December, 1945 No. 1 cies which one had not formerly con- 
7 a 4 7 aes sidered. 
CONTENTS S. VW 
Science and Housing 
R. Harold Denton | PUBLICATIONS 
Science in the War and in the Labour And Learning. This mont 
Peace J. B. Brown | ly bulletin is published by the Mari- 
Better Housing for Canadian time Labour Institute, Dalhousie U; 
Frank Shefrin versity, Halifax, N.S. Each six-pag 
, . ane number contains a short article on a 
Canada in World Aviation . ; ; 
JA. Wilson current topic (such as the Atomic age, 
the San Francisco Conference, etc 
United States Trade Policy It features speeches or articles by 
Ernest Dale leading trads unionists on labour prob- 
Canada’s Diplomatic Service lems, along with information about 
Gordon Skilling educational materials suitable 
A National Health Program labour use. 
for the U.S.A. T. A. Sanders Canadian Art. This quarterly mag:- 
The Outlook for India zine is beautifully illustrated. Th 
Sir Frederick Puckle articles are lively, covering architec- 
Senet Covenant tm Beiiain ture, industrial art, crafts as well a 
Sir Gwilym Gibbon painting and sculpturing. Interest 
the relation of art to the community 
evident in every issue. Subscription: 
are a dollar a year, and may be ob- 
tained from the Editorial and Bus- 
A Guide to Social, Economic and ness Offices, Box 384, Ottawa, Ont 
Governmental Problems. The Studio. This is a leading 


Farmers 


Maintenance of Earning 


W.S. Woods 


British art magazine. Last April 
Subscription: $1.00 a year special issue was devoted to a surve 
(4 issues) of Canadian art, done most ably ! 
Donald Buchanon, one of the editor 
of the magazine Canadian Art. 
November number has an extensi\ 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC well illustrated article on the work 
AFFAIRS the British Arts and Crafts Exhibit 


Society. Subscriptions may be 
DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY tained through The Musson Book ‘ 


HALIFAX, CANADA 480 University Ave., Toronto, 
- $6.00. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


ie For Prosperity, by W.M. Drum- 
id. Vol 5, No. 7. 
ida and Cartels, by V.W. Bladen. 
Vol. 6, No. 1. 10c each. Published 
by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 230 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto. 
[nese two latest pamphlets provide 
sily undersood explanations of Can- 
ia’s economic position and problems 
relation to world economy. Dr. 
umond’s thesis is that, since Can- 
la is so largely dependent on the free 
w of world trade, “every Canadian 
hould be genuinely aware of how and 
hy his economic well-being depends 
n international trade. Because of the 
of any such awareness, nothing 
s developed in the nature of a popu- 
continuous and insistent demand 
special attention to policies calcu- 
lated to maintain and expand inter- 
nal trade.” He feels that“educat- 
¢ people to a real awareness of inter- 
ional trade is one of the most im- 
nt methods of promoting such 
pamphlet provides excellent 
terial for just such education. It is 
mple enough for the ordinary person 
iollow, and yet the complex prob- 
of world economic organization 
it unduly simplified. Step by 
the reader is led to analyze the 
ical and economic barriers to freer 
The problem of international 
ment, for example, is presented 
i masterly way. Canada’s stake is 
en perhaps space than 


less one 


47 


would expect, yet the first two-thirds 
of the pamphlet explain the general 
problem so thoroughly that the implica- 
tions for Canada are fairly easily de- 
duced. 

Dr. Bladen’s booklet follows in ad- 
mirable sequence. After a careful ex- 
planation of what cartels actually are, 
and the various types in existence, 
there is a long list of examples in var- 
ious fields, from “A for Aluminum” to 
“Z for Zinc.” The author states briefly 
just what type of cartel agreements are 
in force in all the important fields of 
production. Wherever Canada _ is 
especially involved, he states explicitly 
our connection. 


What about solutions for the “prob- 


lem” of cartels? While Dr. Bladen 
has no cut-and-dried formula to offer, 
his discussion of possibilities is illu- 
minating. For Canada, there are two 
sides to the coin: domestic control 
under the Combines Commission, and 
participation in international control. 
In the latter respect, the United States 
Proposals, which may soon be laid be- 
fore the United Nations, are given in 
some detail. The writer feels that 
these are not entirely satisfactory, and 
concludes that anti-trust action must be 
part of a positive programme for inter- 
national full employment, assistance to 
depressed regions, and price stabiliza- 
tion schemes. 

This second pamphlet perhaps seems 
more complicated in treatment than the 
first, but it is an essential supplement 
to it. 

J. H. M. 








SHIPS FOR PEACE 


A National Shipping Policy for Can- 
ada, published by the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union, 6 Wellington St. E., 
Toronto. 1945. 18 p. 


Tus brief, which was recently sub- 
mitted to the Dominion government, is 
an interesting example of the contruc- 
tive proposals being made by unions. 
Because of the great work done by 
Canadian merchant seamen during the 
war, the Seamen’s Union feels that 
they have a right to make suggestions 
on the postwar planning of their in- 
dustry. 

Looking forward to an expanding 
economy at home and abroad, the 
union sees the necessity for an enlarged 
merchant fleet, with at least 300 mod- 
ern ocean going ships, as compared to 
the prewar fleet of 40 ocean going 
ships. This would provide employment 
not only for seamen, but also for work- 
ers in shipyards. They regard an inde- 
pendent Canadian merchant marine as 
essential in overcoming the exorbitant 
freight rates imposed on Canadian 
goods by shipping combines. They 
suggest government ownership with 
private firms as operators. Further 
suggestions are a guaranteed wage on 
ocean going ships of $26.60 for a 56- 
hour week, and the 8-hour day on lake 
and coastal vessels instead of the pre- 
sent 12 hour-day, 7 day week. 

Readers who find that this brief does 
not give them enough background can 
write to the union for further infor- 
mation. Or to get the other side of 
the question they might consult the 
Dominion Marine Asociation, or the 
report of Mr. Howe in Hansard 
of November 19, 1945. 


S. W. 


CANADIAN INFORMATION 


EVERYONE interested in adult education 
will be reassured to know that pam- 
phlets formerly issued by the War. 
time Information Board, and now 
published by the new Canadian Infor- 
mation Service can be obtained by 
civilians in Canada, if individuals wil! 
request that their name be put on the 
mailing list of the new service. Here 
are some of the latest items: 

The Machinery of Re-Establishment. 
By all odds the most graphic and easily 
understood presentation of re-establish- 
ment provisions yet published. A 
combination of charts, cartoons and 
printed material make the complicated 
regulations almost as simple as ABC. 

A Home on Civvy Street. The 
prospects before veterans who must 
find themselves a place to live. This 
does not gloss over the serious housing 
shortage, but tells the veteran what 
preferences he may expect, and how 
to make the best use of government 
aid. 

Your Own Business on Civvy Street. 
This pamphlet explains what assistance 
is available to veterans who want to 
start their own business, and sug- 
gests how to go about it safely. 

Vocational Training on 

Street. 


Civvy 
Like the two pamphlets men- 
tioned above, this is simply and vividly 
written, with all the essential infor- 
mation about how to get started in 
vocational training. 

Learning For Living, by Martyn 


Estall. This latest edition of the 
deservedly popular “Canadian Affairs” 
series is about adult education. It 
takes the mystery out of it and ex- 
plains what it is all about. 


J. H. M. 





REHABILITATION 


. “The Veteran’s 
Published by the Canadian 


PPens Now? 


Publishing Co. 50c. 
cket-size, 78-page pamphlet 
t designed for the purpose 
a comradely hand to the 
| women of Canada’s armed 
s they return to civilian life”. 
prepared by veterans for vet- 
ind covers all the main aspects 
la’s rehabilitation programme. 
is accurate and com- 
style is simple and 


s undoubtedly a competent pre- 
of the information veterans 
families need and want. The 

uestion is whether it is sub- 
different from, or more use- 


1 


. the much more attractively 
| and illustrated pamphlets and 


ks which have been issued by 
tment of Veterans Affairs, 
The Canadian Information 
h are available free. 


J.H.M. 
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VETERANS IN INDUSTRY 


Continued from Page 42 


er the question is raised, “Who 
job when a vet is taken 
\ machinist speaks up, “We 
jobs for all, veterans, war 
and civilians.” In conclusion 
this note: “These things are 
ne that they (the veterans) 
t full life which is the goal 
Canadians”. \ full lite for all, 
It is something when propa- 

in this vein. 


n Industry is available 


regional film libraries. If in 


vhere to apply, write the 


iim Board, Ottawa, for your 
uurce., 


Sytvia lf. CAMPBELI 








Books For Study Groups 


CANADA AND WORLD 
SECURITY 


By Vincent Price. “Quite the 
best critical analysis of what the 
Charter means for Canadians that 
we have seen. This excellent 
work, written by a Canadian for 
Canadians, deserves the widest cir- 
culation.”—l'nited Nations News 
25 cents. 
THE 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


By Maxwell Cohen. “One of the 
most useful sections is a statement 
of precisely which powers, used by 
the Federal Government in war- 
time, normally come under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction.”” — Food for 
Thought. 35 cents. 


PARENTS AND 
DEMOCRACY 
By D. G. Davis. “The book is 


mainly ‘a challenge of democracy to 
adult education’ and should’ be 
widely read.” The Educational 
Courier. “An excellent and timely 
pamphlet.’ Hamilton Spectator. 


25 cents 


THE CORNERSTONE OF 
DEMOCRACY 
By John Macdonald. The Dis- 


cussion Group as an organ of 
dem racy is the subject of Dr. 
Macdonald's penetrating and witty 
book. Debaters, study group mem- 
bers and those who are neither will 
find it full of interest. 40 cents. 
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[ ‘Y om Us To 


The Editor of this magazine has for some time been 
harassed by the thought of all the articles which space 
won't allow us to print. So much is happening these days 
in adult education that we can report to you only a 
fraction of what's going on. 


This is why we initiated a few months ago a new 
section called “Brief News”. Here's a place for short ac- 
counts of new plans and projects in your community or 
in your organization. We hoped that you, our readers, 
would send us eventually more than enough items to fill 
our column. But would it work or would the Editor have 
to write it herself? 


We are proud to report that in this, the fourth edition 
of “Brief News”, we have had to extend it from two pages 
to three to cover even the most important material you are 
sending in. 


All this goes to show your active interest. We'll be still 
further convinced of your support if you'll persuade one 


of your friends or associates to fill in the form below, and 
send it to us: 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 198 College St., Toronto oB, Ont. 


Enclosed you will find one dollar ($1.00) to cover one 
subscription. 


Name 
Address 


Organizations in which I am interested 


I participate as a member ( ), executive officer 
member (_ ), discussion leader ( ) 


Occupation 





